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The Minimum Wage in Retailing 


PauL H. Nystrom 


There is a strong current interest 
in the minimum-wage issue. A Con- 
gressional committee is holding hear- 
ings for the purpose of determining 
whether changes should be made in the 
minimum wage and other provisions in 
the so-called Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. There are 26 states and the 
District of Columbia in which there are 
minimum-wage laws. Of these, there 
are 18 states and the District of Colum- 
bia in which minimum wages have been 
set up for the retail trades. In the past 
two years, that is, since the end of the 
war, 14 of these states, including the 
District of Columbia, have issued a 
total of 34 new or revised minimum- 
wage orders for specified industries, of 
which 12 have applied to retailing. 

Due to the current inflation and in- 
creasing living costs, it is probable that 
during the next year or two there will 
be agitation, not merely for revisions of 
minimum wage rates, but also for the 
new minimum-wage laws and orders in 
the 30 States of the Union in which 
there are not now any such provisions 
covering retailing and retail employees. 
An analysis of the meaning and effect 
of the minimum wage from the stand- 
point of retailing and the public inter- 
est would, therefore, seem to be 
pertinent. 

There is much more to a minimum- 
wage regulation than appears on the 


1 


surface. The purposes of a minimum 
wage, we are usually told by those who 
urge it, are to increase the incomes and 
to improve the standards of living of 
that small percentage, 2 per cent, 5 per 
cent, or 10 per cent, of total workers 
who are least skilled, least employable, 
the lowest paid, the marginal workers 
in our economy. Most people of good 
will know that such workers have diffi- 
culties in making ends meet. Many 
economists and socialists have given a 
great deal of thought to possible ways 
and means of improving their stand- 
ards of living. To some, who are 
rather more naive than the rest, it has 
seemed possible to solve their problem 
merely by passing a minimum wage or 
fixing a minimum-wage order prohibit- 
ing employment at any rate below a 
fixed wage deemed to be sufficient to 
cover the necessities of life. 

Unfortunately, this expedient does 
not work in just the way that its advo- 
cates would like. A minimum wage 
once established, if enforced, sets off 
an entire series of effects which in the 
long run leave the intended benefici- 
aries, the lowest wage workers, as 
badly off as they were before, but also 
with other effects injurious to the rest 
of the economy. 

Here is the way that a mini- 
mum wage, or an increase in a 
minimum wage, actually works. A 
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minimum wage, however it may be set, 
whether by law, administrative order, 
or by the processes of bargaining, con- 
stitutes the base wage rate. This is the 
wage of the marginal worker. All wage 
rates above the basic minimum wage 
rate constitute differentials paid for dif- 
ferences in skill, experience, efficiency, 
dependability, responsibilities carried, 
special abilities, and so on. Wherever 
there is a wage that is higher than the 
basic wage, the differential is due to 
factors of value in production for which 
the employer is willing to pay. There are 
always some, and there will always be 
some, employees who are worth twice, 
or many times, as much as the marginal 
workers. The differentials in wage rates 
in excess of the minimum basic wage 
rate paid to such employees constitute 
the economic measure of the need, de- 
sirability, or productivity of such work- 
ers as compared to marginal workers. 
Let us consider what the effects 
would be from changing the minimum 
wage rate from 40 cents to 65 cents per 
hour. Such an increase would mean the 
raising of the base wage rate more than 
50 per cent (62% per cent to be ex- 
act). First there may be a direct effect 
on employment. An increase in the 
minimum wage rate arbitrarily fixed by 
law provides no guarantee of employ- 
ment. The advocates of minimum-wage 
legislation say that it provides “protec- 
tion.” This is obviously not true. No 
minimum-wage law offers any protec- 
tion. Raising the minimum wage arbi- 
trarily does not increase the productive 
efficiency, or the worth, of the em- 
ployee. No law can compel any 
employer to pay higher wages and to 
keep all of his former employees. 
Whether marginal employees wil! be 


employed at a higher wage rate de- 
pends entirely upon whether the em- 
ployer can in some way secure in- 
creased productivity from such em- 
ployees, or on whether he can secure 
increased prices to cover the increases 
in wages fixed by the law. 

Clearly, if there is a sellers’ market, 
such as there is at the present time, and 
if goods can be sold at higher prices, 
then, since all employers are subject to 
the law, even though competitive in all 
other respects, they will all raise their 
prices to cover their increased common 
labor costs. Under these conditions 
most of the employees whose wages 
have been arbitrarily increased by law 
may continue to hold their jobs. 

But under conditions of a buyers’ 
market, when customers are indifferent 
in regard to making purchases at pres- 
ent prices and unwilling to pay higher 
prices, then it is inevitable that some, 
if not most, of the marginal workers 
whose wages have been arbitrarily 
raised by regulation will be thrown out 
of work. How could it be otherwise? 

Within three months after the effec- 
tive date of the present Federal Wage 
and Hour Law in 1938, when the min- 
imum wage was fixed at only 25 cents 
per hour, in spite of increasing de- 
mands for goods and increasing em- 
ployment that characterized the latter 
part of 1938, there were, according to 
Elmer Andrews, then administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Act, from 30,000 
to 50,000 persons thrown out of work 
because of the minimum-wage law. If 
the minimum wage were now to be 
increased at one fell swoop by 50 per 
cent or more, it seems inevitable that 
this would be accompanied by consid- 
erably greater disemployment. 
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Another effect of the establishment 
of a minimum wage at a higher amount 
is the consequent necessity for adjust- 
ing other wage rates to this new base 
rate. If a basic minimum wage is in- 
creased from 40 cents to 65 cents per 
hour, it also becomes necessary to 
change all of the previously existing 
differentials above 40 cents per hour to 
higher rates of pay. 

When the base rate has been moved 
up from 40 cents to 65 cents per hour, 
employees who formerly received 45 
cents, 50 cents, 55 cents, and 60 cents 
per hour would be entitled to have their 
wages raised not merely to 65 cents but 
to differentials above 65 cents corres- 
ponding to their differentials above the 
preceding base rate. After the establish- 
ment of the new base rate, such em- 
ployees would, therefore, be entitled to 
wage rates of 70 cents, 75 cents, 80 
cents, 85 cents, and more per hour. 

But following these adjustments for 
the wage earners who previously 
ea:ned more than 40 cents but less than 
65 cents per hour, it would also be 
necessary to raise the wages of those 
who formerly earned more than 65 
cents per hour. After marginal workers 
have had their wages increased more 
than 50 per cent, and after those em- 
ployees who formerly earned from 40 
cents to 65 cents per hour have had 
their wages proportionately increased, 
it would be neither fair nor practicable 
to expect workers of higher competence 
to continue their employment without 
similar increases in their pay. They, 
too, would have to have their wages 
increased. Within a relatively short 
time, following the increase in the 
minimum basic wage level, wage in- 
creases would have to be made all along 
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the line up through the entire wage 
structure. 

It is not to be assumed that these 
far-reaching adjustments in wage dif- 
ferentials, following the adoption of a 
new or a higher minimum basic wage 
rate, occur with the precision and 
accuracy of a mathematical formula. 
There are very few, if any, economic 
situations that may be described with 
complete mathematical exactness. Eco- 
nomic effects are nearly always the 
results of pressures more or less un- 
evenly distributed and more or less 
unevenly operative. 

There is, of course, a time lag be- 
tween the establishment of the mini- 
mum basic wage rate and the adjust- 
ments of all the differentials. This time 
lag would certainly vary somewhat 
from industry to industry, from area to 
area, from community to community, 
and even from concern to concern. 

Not all of the differential wage rates 
would be adjusted in the same propor- 
tion as the minimum base rate. Some 
employees entitled to differentials 
would undoubtedly get more, while 
others would get less than the propor- 
tionate increase. There would undoubt- 
edly be some employees who would 
feel that whatever increases they might 
obtain would be inadequate. Conse- 
quently, an entirely new set of argu- 
ments about inequities would arise, ac- 
companied by employee irritation and 
industrial dissension which would re- 
quire considerable time for correction. 

Finally, there would certainly be 
black- and gray-market violations of 
the minimum basic wage law as there 
have been in the past and as there are 
in large number even at the 40-cent 
minimum at the present time. There 
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will also be evasions of various kinds. 

The establishment of a higher mini- 
mum basic wage rate simply creates 
a situation that makes it persistently 
and logically necessary to pay similar 
wage increases throughout the entire 
wage structure. When confronted by 
a new minimum-wage regulation, intel- 
ligent and fair-minded employers will 
promptly recognize the clear logic as 
well as the outright necessity for rais- 
ing wage differentials of their more 
competent and highly skilled workers if 
they can possibly do so. If they fail to 
do so, their better employees will, by 
and large, seek employment elsewhere. 
If the adjustments in wage differentials 
are not corrected by the employers 
themselves, the need for such correc- 
tions will very soon be explained to 
them by representatives of the C.I.O. 
and the A.F.of L. 

From this it will be seen that the 
establishment of a higher minimum 
wage rate is in fact a powerful and 
effective lever for hoisting the wage 
rates not merely of marginal workers 
but of all workers throughout the en- 
tire wage structure. After the basic 
wage rates have been increased, all 
persons who formerly received differ- 
ential wage rates are entitled to and 
should have proportional wage-rate in- 
creases. Every employee who formerly 
earned a differential wage rate will, 
under the new condition, have a logical 
claim for a wage increase, which may 
be urged effectively either individually 
or collectively. Such wage demands, 
based as they are on what is both 
logical and fair, will sooner or later 
have to be granted. 

The minimum-wage law is, in fact, 
one of the most effective devices ever 


invented for securing wage increases, 
not merely for marginal workers, but 
also for all other higher skilled and 
better paid workers. This, I suspect, 
may be one of the main reasons why 
the unions, during recent years, have 
been so eager for minimum-wage legis- 
lation. It makes their job in bargaining 
for higher wages much easier. I am not 
convinced that the hard, high-pressure 
union leaders with whom I have come 
in contact in my time are interested in 
seeing a minimum-wage law passed 
solely out of warmth of hearts throb- 
bing with unselfish passion for mar- 
ginal workers who are not and probably 
never will be dues-paying members of 
their unions, unless the dues are paid 
out of public charity as they have been 
in some cases in New York City. 

We can all agree that higher wages, 
real wages, are desirable. One of the 
most important measures of the prog- 
ress of this country is the large in- 
creases in wages, real wages, that have 
been gained by employees. Real wages 
have increased to a higher point in this 
country than in any other country in 
the entire history of the world. It is 
our common hope that this trend will 
continue. But real wage gains have 
been achieved by increased produc- 
tivity. There would have been no wage 
gains if there had not been increases in 
production. It is the man-hour produc- 
tivity of the American laborer that ac- 
counts for his high hourly wage rate. 
Let us never forget this. 

But the wage increases fixed by law 
are not related to gains in productivity. 
They have nothing to do with produc- 
tivity. Proposals to raise minimum 
wage rates by law have never been and 
are not now based on any effort or idea 
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of an increase in production. These 
proposals are simply demands for more 
money. 

Higher wages without increased pro- 
ductivity simply mean higher produc- 
tion costs. Higher production costs 
must, in turn, find their way into 
higher prices. Every increase in wages 
without an increase in productivity is 
purely inflationary. It cannot be any- 
thing else. The minimum wage is not 
the only cause of the present inflation, 
but it is a contributing factor. If in- 
creased from 40 cents to 65 cents per 
hour it will become a major cause. 

Moreover, if a new and higher mini- 
mum wage is fixed and after the cycle 
of other wage increases has been com- 
pleted, then prices will have gone up 
so as to leave the marginal workers, 
whom the minimum wage was orig- 
inally intended to help, in precisely the 
same position as they were before the 
minimum wage went into effect. In the 
meantime, the penalties of inflation will 
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have fallen heavily upon nearly all 
others, but more especially on those 
who are dependent for their living upon 
pensions, relief funds, savings, or fixed 
incomes, Everyone possessing anything 
bearing the dollar sign will be robbed 
of some part of its value. 

It is amazing that there are so few 
persons, other than labor leaders and 
their economists, who understand and 
who have properly evaluated the mini- 
mum wage as an engine for raising all 
wage rates without relation to effici- 
ency or productivity. It may be sin- 
cerely doubted whether most liberal- 
minded community leaders, who have 
in the past favored the application of 
the minimum-wage device, have had 
any real knowledge of what its effects 
really are. It is even more amazing that 
there are so many businessmen and 
employers who have no apparent un- 
derstanding of the effect of the mini- 
mum wage on their own businesses, not 
to mention on the entire economy. 








Training Is a Staff Function 


Joun J. McCartuy 


There are those who can remember 
when “training” was riding on the 
crest of a wave of acceptance—or on 
something that seemed like acceptance 
—shortly after the First World War. 

In that era of plenty, costs of opera- 
tion were allowed to rise with rising 
volume and profit, and training, having 
come into its own in the armed services, 
was running with the bit in its teeth 
and with a loose rein. Training depart- 
ments were staffed to an all-time high, 
expensive manuals were produced, and 
every available individual was put 
through some kind of a training course. 

Then, inevitably, came a recession in 
business, and management, forced to 
keep expenses in line, began to survey 
every operation and every individual 
with a critical eye to determine who, 
and what, could be eliminated. This 
same management regarded training as 
a necessary evil at best, looked upon 
training as overhead, and was never 
fully cognizant of the part that a well- 
organized and efficiently functioning 
training department could play in re- 
ducing operating costs. Hence, it came 
as no surprise to find training depart- 
ments among the first to be cut to the 
core! 

Why is this bit of history important 
to consider today ? Simply because his- 
tory has a way of repeating itself and 
all the indications are that the error 
made by management in the twenties 
may be made once again, and if this 
happens it is the fault of the training 
director ! 

It ts true that management does not 


fully realize the importance of training 
and few indeed are the training direc- 
tors who are permitted to sit in on 
“top-staff” meetings so that they may 
be fully aware of all of the problems of 
top management and thus be eternally 
seeking out those problems which 
might be cured or alleviated through 
adequate training. 

Further evidence of the lowly status 
of training is the methods of selection 
that are used in filling training-director 
vacancies. Too frequently these posi- 
tions are filled by individuals who 
possess none of the qualifications neces- 
sary if they are to be accepted on an 
equal plane by other members of the 
management team. Finally, the salaries 
paid training directors are further proof 
of the evaluation that management has 
placed upon the training function. 

Thus far, it would seem that we are 
placing the onus for training’s fate, in 
the “reductions in force” of the twen- 
ties, on management, and it is true that 
a fair share of the blame does belong 
on those shoulders. But an even greater 
degree of blame belongs at the door of 
the training director. Major faults were 
committed by the training directors of 
the twenties, and these same faults are 
being committed again today by train- 
ing directors throughout industry and 
retailing. We seem to have learned lit- 
tle by the lessons of the twenties. 
Training was set back twenty years 
after the last war; that does not have 
to happen again if we will evaluate our 
objectives, if we will evaluate the 
methods we have chosen to gain those 
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objectives, and if we will evaluate 
ourselves ! 

First among the mistakes made by 
our predecessors—and by many of us— 
is the failure to evaluate the function 
of training. Training is a line function; 
it is not a staff function. The training 
department is simply a staff department 
created to assist line executives in 
meeting their responsibility for training 
their subordinates! 

The training department should give 
only that training which can be most 
effectively and most economically given 
to large groups off the job. All other 
training should be given by the line 
supervisory organization! Obviously 
such training as general orientation, 
salescheck, and some system training 
can be given more advantageously to 
newly hired groups of employees before 
they report to work in their respective 
departments. Therefore the training 
department should include only enough 
people on its staff to give this training, 
plus a sufficient number of people to 
train line supervisors to determine and 
meet their departmental training needs 
and to develop such materials as the 
line supervisor may be unable to pro- 
duce through his own efforts. What 
we are saying is that the training de- 
partment should operate with the low- 
est possible number of people on its 
staff consistent with the job just 
outlined. 

But what do we find? We find the 
same condition detected by a cost-con- 
scious management in the first reces- 
sion following the First World War! 
We find training directors who, aware 
of the fact that management is not 
fully aware of their importance, have 
built up very large staffs in the mis- 
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taken belief that their own importance 
in the organization will grow in direct 
proportion to the number of people 
they supervise. 

It is a fact that in civil service the 
number of people an individual super- 
vizes has some bearing on his classifica- 
tion, hence upon his salary ; this is not, 
nor has it ever been, true in private 
business. The importance of an indi- 
vidual is determined primarily by what 
he can contribute to the success of the 
organization. Unfortunately, “sisccess” 
is usually translated into dollar bills, 
and if an individual’s function is one 
that can be directly evaluated by a sur- 
vey of the profit-and-loss statement, he 
will be amply rewarded if his efforts 
have resulted in increased profit, and 
at the same time have resulted in a low 
figure in the expense column! 

There are exceptions to this rule, 
admittedly. For example, the “labor- 
relations specialist” has been able to 
demand, and receive, large sums of 
money for his services during the last 
decade because management recognizes 
that strikes avoided are insurance 
against financial loss. A few bright per- 
sonnel directors have not been slow in 
changing their titles in order to gain 
for themselves recognition and earn- 
ings for continuing to perform the 
same tasks which this new “labor-rela- 
tions specialist” performs in other 
organizations. 

Changing one’s title is not the an- 
swer to success, unfortunately, in the 
case of the training director. Fortu- 
nately, the answer to the training direc- 
tor’s problem is not obscure if we will 
but try to see it and act before it is too 
late. Let us examine our problem be- 
fore we try to answer it. 
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The problem seems to boil down to 
some fundamentals. 

First, too many people, including 
management, look upon training as a 
series of simple, basic lectures given 
to new employees to teach them how to 
operate a cash register and make out a 
salescheck. Period! 

Second, the only time managemeiut 
asks the training department to help 
out on a problem is: (a) when a pro- 
cedure needs to be written, and (b) 
when errors are running high and the 
training department is told to get on 
the ball and do something about it! 

Third, when a vacancy occurs in the 
training department, management ap- 
propriates a small sum for the job and 
tells the training director to “dig up 
somebody who has been a_ school- 
teacher” or ‘take some smart young 
employee and train ‘em to run your 
class.” 

Fourth, line supervisors rarely, if 
ever, think of asking the training de- 
partment to help them with their train- 
ing job. They are far more likely to 
want the training department to come 
over and show a film or run a class 
for them. 

Fifth, management is not yet fully 
awakened to the great advantages of 
motion pictures, to say nothing of other 
visual aids. Management still looks 
upon the motion picture as a form of 
entertainment or regards it as “too 
much like sending our people back to 
school—they'd resent it!” 

Finally, management and the line do 
not really understand what training is 
and how it can and should be used as 
a cost-reduction tool. 

Now, what to do 
conditions 7 


about these 


1. Have a written training policy. 

This policy should state, in specific 
terms, the objectives of training. It 
should outline the kinds of training 
that are to be given in the organization, 
by whom this training is to be given, 
and to whom it is to be given. The 
responsibilities for training should be 
clearly established. It should be clearly 
indicated what top management will do 
to make the results of the training pro- 
gram a success and it should also be 
made clear what part top management 
will expect the training department and 
line supervision to play in the program. 
A well-detailed policy of this kind will 
require at least a three-page outline. 

a) Have the policy issued. 

This does not mean mailed! First it 
is imperative that the training director 
sit down with top management (with 
any intermediate supervisors present if 
necessary) and make certain that top 
management fully understands the ob- 
jectives of the training department, and 
that top management and the training 
director share the same concept of 
training and the part the training de- 
partment should play in a training 
program. The store head should then 
distribute copies of this policy to his im- 
mediate staff (major division heads), 
and this should be done at a meeting 
so that these individuals will not only 
be impressed with the importance of 
this document but will be thoroughly 
familiar with the thinking of the store 
head on the subject. Each of these di- 
vision heads should then distribute the 
policy to their respective staffs, also 
through the medium of meetings. 

Above all else, this document should 
make it abundantly clear that training 
is a basic responsibility of each super- 
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visor in the organization and that the 
training department will be used only 
to assist in preparing such programs as 
the line supervisor feels it desirable to 
give his people. 
2. Establish a list of training priori- 
ties. 
a) It should look something like 
this : 
(1) Provide orientation train- 
ing 
(2) Provide basic salescheck, 
system, and cash-register 
training 
(3) Establish an on-the-job, or- 
ientation training program 
(4) Obtain a complete list of all 
supervisors 
(5) Give these 
training in: 
(a) Personnel rziations 
(b) Employee instruction 
(c) Work simplification 
(d) Conducting meetings 
(e) Conducting corrective in- 
terviews 
(f) Store policies, ete. 
(6) Establish an 
training program 
(7) Give supervisors constant 
refresher training in (5) 
(8) Establish a “field review” 
(9) Assist line supervision in 
presenting 


supervisors 


executive 


preparing and 
training for their staffs 


(10) Determine “management 
operating problems” and 
prescribe training when 


need is indicated 
(11) Evaluate and report results 
of training 
3. Establish an adequate 
staff. 
Analyze your training priorities. Do 


training 
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not copy this list of priorities, develop 
your own—it will have all of the items 
listed above; at least it should—and it 
will have other items of your own se- 
lection (more on that later). Arrange 
these goals in the order of their im- 
portance to your store; then make a 
simple work-distribution chart. This is 
a simple piece of paper with the names 
of your priorities across the top, and in 
a column running from top to bottom 
at the left should appear the names of 
the people on your staff. Then de- 
termine as closely as possible the abso- 
lute minimum number of people you 
will need on your staff to accomplish 
the goal you have set for your depart- 
ment and your store and plot the work 
load, per individual, on the chart. Sub- 
mit the list of training priorities, the 
work-distribution chart, and the re- 
quest for any staff additions to your 
management. If you find, after this 
analysis, that you have more people 
than you need, report that to manage- 
ment when you present management 
with the other documents. This is your 
best chance to sell training and to sell 
yourself. Know what you want to get 
across to management and know what 
you are going to say. In order to be 
adequately prepared, let us analyze that 
list of priorities now. 
a) Provide orientation training. 

Try to sell the idea of a film on this 
subject to management. Without a film, 
the orientation lecture is as good or as 
bad as the trainer you have. We worry 
a great deal about the impression we 
make on our customers ; someday some 
progressive management is going to 
worry as much about the impression 
that is made upon new employees. We 
are trying to sell them on the company. 
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If the trainer is tired on a Monday 
morning, the lecture will show it. If the 
trainer comes in with a grouch, the 
lecture will show it. If a film is used, it 
will always be the same. It does not get 
grouchy or tired; it does not forget to 
include something in which manage- 
ment is very much interested ; it always 
accents each part of the orientation 
exactly the way management said they 
wanted the point accented when the 
film was produced. You can think of 
many other reasons why a film is essen- 
tial—one of the reasons is that it will 
actually permit you to get along with 
fewer people—the film will do a job 
that would otherwise take skilled man- 
hours. 

Do not try to sell management the 
idea of buying an expensive film, unless 
they are already sold on films; 35 mm. 
colored slides or a 16 mm. colored mo- 
tion picture with a wire recorder will 
do an acceptable job at very low cost. 

Save training-department man-hours 
again! Do not try to tell new employees 
everything the first day in orientation. 
The less you tell them, the more they 
will remember; the more visual aids 
you use, the longer they will remember 
them! Do not scare them off by throw- 
ing all the regulations in the book at 
them. First, tell them the benefits of 
working for your company, then get 
them to tell you why they should not 
chew gum, why they should be in 
promptly, what colors they should wear 
to work. You will find they will almost 
name your dress regulations—then 
these things are not obnoxious regula- 
tions to them; they are merely logical 
procedures ! 

b) Provide basic salescheck, sys- 
tem, and cash-register training. 





Do not overload them again. Do not 
try to teach them all the forms of sales- 
check unless they will be called upon to 
use all of them. If there are unusual 
types of transactions that occur in only 
a few departments, do not burden the 
entire group with this kind of training. 
Make provisions (see c) for this kind 
of training to be supplied on _ their 
respective floors. Give only the general 
salescheck and system training needed. 
Do not try to teach them more than 
they can master. 

Make it interesting! Systems train- 
ing does not have to be boring. Use 
conference leadership: pull answers 
from your group, do not try to fell 
them everything—they will retain it 
longer if they have to think it out and 
it is much easier to keep their attention 
and interest. Try it on a group and 
you will be astounded at the difference. 
Use as many visual aids as you possibly 
can but do not make it a three-ring 
circus or they will pay more attention 
to the aids than they do to the 
instruction. 

Test them! Ever since the first grade 
we have been tested periodically, but in 
too many retail stores the trainer as- 
sumes that they have learned. Recently, 
after installing a simple but effective 
test in one store, it was found that 85 
per cent of the class could not pass the 
test. The test will not only tell you 
where they are weak; it will also show 
you where your instruction is weak. 

c) Establish an on-the-job orten- 
tation training program. 

Get management behind you on this 
one! If there is any one thing that 
causes high turnover and low employee 
morale, it is the disinterest with which 
most employees are received on the 
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job. Do not let the counselors or spon- 
sors, if you use them, usurp the de- 
partment head’s responsibility. Be sure 
provision is made for a department ex- 
ecutive to meet each new employee. 
Prescribe a greeting procedure; check 
to be certain they follow it! Be sure 
that the trainee is given adequate on- 
the-job instruction by counselor, spon- 
sor, or department executives. Have 
his name entered on a departmental 
training timetable and then check 
to see that he receives regular 
training until he is giving acceptable 
performance or until he has reached the 
limit of his abilities. 
d) Obtain a list of all supervisors. 
How can a training director know 
what kind of a supervisory training job 
has been done unless he knows who all 
of the supervisors are? And by “super- 
visors’ we mean all levels of super- 
vision, both selling and nonselling! 
Keep this list as a check list and record 
all the training that each individual has 
received; it will make follow-up and 
scheduling easier. 
e) Give these supervisors training. 
This is one job for which you should 
be adequately staffed. This ts a respon- 
sibility of the training department but 
only to make certain it is done! You do 
not have to have the trainers as full- 
time members of your staff. To avoid 
training-department expense and to get 
an even better job done, get top man- 
agement to give you support on this 
next move. Obtain the part-time serv- 
ices of competent executives who have 
real standing in your store and have 
them give this training to the line 
supervision. Your department’s job is 
to make certain that these instructors 
get adequate instruction in the training 
program they are going to conduct as 
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well as instruction in such basics as 
conference-leadership techniques. Your 
only other job in this connection is to 
sit in and “quality control” these in- 
structors from time to time and give 
them the benefit of your observations 
after the class is over. Remember, few 
trainers will have the acceptance that 
these executives will have with the 
supervisors who are to be trained; do 
not succumb to the temptation to build 
a big staff to get this phase of the job 
accomplished. 

You can undoubtedly add many 
more courses to the six listed; for ex- 
ample, you might find it advisable to 
give all the supervisors a course in 
“How to Rate Employees” if you have 
an employee-performance rating sys- 
tem in your store. There may be other 
courses also that you will want to in- 
clude. Just one word of caution: stretch 
them out, do not try to do too much in 
too short a time; do not take these 
people off the job too often. Have a 
schedule to present top management 
when you go in there for approval on 
the entire program. 

f) Establish an executive training 
program. 

Make this worth while; do not have 
it consist solely of a group of lectures. 
Teach your instructors conference lead- 
ership; encourage them to use that 
method of presentation; encourage 
them to use visual aids. Have this 
training given by top store executives 
—you need to add no one to your staff 
for this very important program. Train- 
ing’s part in this job should be to help 
instructors prepare their material— 
help them, do not prepare it—and to 
quality-control their performance. Give 
a lot of thought to this program: who 
should be made eligible for this kind of 
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training, what should be the objectives 
of the program, and many other ques- 
tions should be studied. Do not follow 
prevalent past practice and set up a 
course that will consist of lectures on 
the function of the four major divi- 
sions ; make it interesting, tie it around 
a sale or some other interesting vehicle, 
and carry it through the four divisions! 

g) Give supervisors constant re- 

fresher training. 

After the basic training is concluded, 
refresher training can be guaranteed by 
setting up regular monthly training 
meetings for all supervisors on a con- 
tinuous basis, again with store execu- 
tives giving the training. There are a 
number of systems, including Larry 
Appley’s A.B.C. system, that will give 
you the results you want. Without re- 
fresher training, much of the good that 
is possible from the basic courses will 
be lost. 

h) Establish a field review. 

Space limitations preclude a descrip- 
tion of this system here, in any detail. 
Suffice it to say that this review con- 
sists of a periodic visit four times per 
year to each supervisor in the store by 
a member of the training or personnel 
staff. To the supervisor, this is appar- 
ently a checkup on each of his people, 
because each of them is discussed in 
turn; but actually it is a check on the 
supervisor to determine to what extent 
he is using the basic supervisory tools 
that were made available to him in the 
training programs he has attended. As 
part of the review, the trainer finds 
means of calling to the supervisor’s at- 
tention that this or that technique, 
taught in a given course, might be an 
answer to his problem. The field re- 
view goes far beyond this, but this is 
one of its great values. 


i) Assist line supervision in pre- 
paring and presenting training 
for their staffs. 

It is here and in priority (/) that the 
training department can do much to 
achieve its major goals. Be alert for 
new training films which are available 
at no cost; seek out manufacturers who 
have published merchandise-informa- 
tion booklets; write to universities for 
aid; and contact member stores and 
retail organizations for help in locating 
merchandise information. Then train 
your supervisors in how to hold an 
effective meeting ; aid them in develop- 
ing meeting outlines and aid them 
further by giving them the benefit of 
your observations after their meetings 
are over. Three factors cost retailers 
more money than anything else: dis- 
courtesy, disinterest, and lack of mer- 
chandise information. Frequently the 
first two result from the third. You can 
do much to reduce these sales kiliers 
by getting every buyer to schedule reg- 
ular merchandise-information meetings 
and by guiding and helping him—not 
by doing the job for him. 

j) Determine management oper- 
ating problems and prescribe 
training when needed. 

You can best do this when you are 
permitted to sit in on all top-staff con- 
ferences as a silent observer. Keep 
your pencil going and be alert to every 
management problem, even when man- 
agement has not yet recognized it as a 
problem. Be alert for every possible op- 
portunity to recommend training when 
lack of training somewhere in the store 
seems to be the cause of the problem. 
Do not make your reconvmendations at 
the meeting. Do not enter discussions 
or you will wear out your welcome; 
the time may come when you will be 
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asked for your opinions. In the mean- 
time, the opportunity to be in on prob- 
lems at their source, or when they are 
first detected, will be sufficient repay- 
ment, and it is also the first note of 
recognition by management that train- 
ing is important. 

k) Evaluate and report the results 

of training. 

It is in this field that training has 
been most backward. Failure to sell top 
management on the importance of 
training has resulted in severe staff re- 
ductions in times of adversity. It is 
when business is bad that training can 
make its greatest contribution. But re- 
member, most members of top manage- 
ment are primarily merchants. They 
can be sold, however, but only upon 
presentation of evidence that training 
can do a job for them. One way of ac- 
complishing this end is to evaluate a 
condition before you start your train- 
ing program. Take every tangible bit 
of evidence that exists: volume, errors, 
complaints, even take pictures of the 
department if the program you con- 
template will possibly result in an im- 
provement in appearance. 

Then, conduct your program. When 
it is finished, take another picture of 
the department, get new figures on 
complaints, errors, volume, etc., and 
present these before-and-after figures 
to management. Most good training 
will give you a definite improvement in 
such figures and will gain for you some 
of the support you are after. 
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Do not try to evaluate intangibles : 
do not try to convert into dollar bills 
improvements that have been effected 
by training when such improvements 
have resulted in such intangibles as 
better service, etc. Trying to stretch a 
point may cause you to lose support if 
it is found that your claims will not 
stand investigation. 

CONCLUSION 

This certainly is not the entire job 
of the person responsible for the staff 
training job, but it represents a good 
slice of it. A moment spent in review- 
ing these basic parts of the job will 
indicate that much of it can be done 
through other people. We do not, then, 
need a large staff. Large staffs are 
vulnerable in times of adversity; but 
what is more important is the unpleas- 
ant fact that when the staff is cut, the 
prestige of the department is cut, too. 
Put your department in such a position 
that reductions in force will be impos- 
sible, hence your prestige and the pres- 
tige of your department will be unim- 
paired. But most important of all, 
because you have developed a training- 
conscious line organization and one 
that is equipped to meet its own train- 
ing responsibility, training will be go- 
ing on when it is most needed: when 
profits are lowest and when errors, 
complaints, and lack of merchandise 
information represent real threats to 
the future of the company and its 
employees. 











Words with Dull Edges 


RicHARD E, WESTERVELT 


People buy merchandise that they 
think will please them—merchandise 


that has been given just a little 
glamour. 
Skilled and shrewd copywriters 


make a Cinderella’s ball out of the 
clothing carried even in basement 
stores. Evening dresses have classic 
slimness. Skirts may be dancing with 
style or framed in folds. A suit may be 
luxuriously draped or  intriguingly 
styled. In the store, display, lighting, 
and association exalt merchandise, 
whether it be highly styled dresses or 
sets of kitchen knives. 

Then we listen to our salespeople— 
the ones who actually and finally pre- 
sent this merchandise, built up in the 
minds of the consumers. What happens 
to the merchandise? A dress which 
Mrs. Consumer expected to find swish 
with style becomes only stylish. One 
which she was told by the copywriter 
would be draped like magnolia petals 
becomes a cute number. Out of the 
clouds of imagination which made the 
merchandise desirable, the saleswoman 
drops it with a thud. It becomes pretty 
or sweet. 

What happens? The saleswoman 
shows no correlation with the build-up, 
no imagination, no enthusiasm. And 
the customer shows no inclination to 
buy. I have actually heard a pressure 
cooker called nice, nifty, and the newest 
thing out. But I have seldom heard the 
salesperson call it time-saving or flavor- 
sealing. And the housewife who came 
in to buy a bit of magic that would en- 
hance her skill in the kitchen finds that 
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she is offered only one more pot to 
wash. 

Clichés, bromides, and dulled words 
have become so commonplace with 
apathetic salespeople that customers 
will lift their jaded ears like startled 
jack rabbits at the mere whisper of a 
jaunty new word. 

Some one of these days, a buyer or 
a merchandise manager is going to re- 
quire a terminology to fit each item or 
group of items—a terminology that 
will forbid the use of the overworked, 
commonplace phrases. His will be the 
enviable place in history of a Columbus 
or a Magellan, and, more important, 
his store sales will reflect his daring. It 
is such a little thing to do, so difficult 
to start, and yet so easy to continue. A 
few rules to govern such a procedure 
might include these “‘do’s”’: 

1. Use exact terminology when pos- 

sible. 

2. Use pleasant words with pleasant 
associations. 

3. Use words and phrases that have 
a positive connotation. 

4. Use words appropriate to the par- 
ticular merchandise rather than to 
merchandise in general. 

A few “do nots” are: 

1. Do not use any descriptive words 
or phrase habitually. 

2. Do not use commonplace words. 

3. Do not use pretentious words. Use 
simple words when possible. 

4. Do not make statements that can- 
not be proved. 

We all want variety in food, clothes, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Intrastore Television as a Sales- 
Promotion Medium“ 


Hitpa JoNaAs 


Between May 20 and October 20, 
1947, the Allied Stores Corporation 
and the R.C.A.-Victor Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America jointly 
sent a Television Caravan, completely 
equipped to give a television perform- 
ance, to twenty-two Allied stores scat- 
tered throughout the United States. A 
carefully planned program of intra- 
store televised entertainment and dem- 
onstration and sales promotion of cer- 
tain merchandise was prepared. 

The Bureau of Retail Research of 
the School of Retailing was asked to 
appraise the sales promotional effec- 
tiveness of this medium. Arrangements 
were made for interviewing of store 
visitors in thirteen of these stores dur- 
ing the period of the promotion. The 
following material is a summary of the 
findings of the bureau. 

The first step in an appraisal of the 
sales promotional effects of intrastore 
television was a survey among shop- 
pers who had a chance to see and hear 
the telecasts of material on merchan- 
dise. Nearly five thousand store cus- 
tomers (4,913) were interviewed as 
they left the stores in which the Bureau 
of Retail Research studied consumer 
reactions. Of these, 2,934, or 59.7 per 
cent, reported that they had seen the 
television show. Of this number 1,704, 
or 58.1 per cent (34.6 per cent of all 


* This article is a condensation of a report 
of the Bureau of Retail Research prepared 
under the direction of Lawrence C. Lockley, 
director of research. The full report is sepa- 
rately published. 
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on 


those interviewed), reported seeing it 
on the screens on the selling floors. On 
the average, about one third of the 
people who came into the stores during 
the television showing saw, heard, and 
noticed the televising of sales promo- 
tional material about merchandise. And 
since over half of those who saw the 
show did not watch the televising in the 
temporary television studio, they were 
affected by the intrastore televising dur- 
ing the course of normal shopping 
behavior. (There were only twelve 
television receivers scattered through- 
out each store. In the larger stores, 
therefore, a majority of shoppers might 
easily have done their business with the 
store without coming within range of 
a receiver. ) 

It appears that men were slightly 
more interested in television than were 
women: 29.4 per cent of those seeing 
intrastore television were males while 
21.6 per cent of those not seeing it were 
males. There was no significant differ- 
ence in the age distribution between 
those seeing and those not seeing the 
television showing. 

Most shoppers did not see the entire 
show. Only 498 (17.1 per cent) of 
those who said they saw the show re- 
ported seeing the entire show. Of those 
who did not view the entire show, 86.4 
per cent gave as their reasons answers 
that clustered around inconvenience 
or a lack of time to watch all of it. This 
might well be expected. It is unreason- 
able to expect busy shoppers to stand 
in an aisle watching merchandise 
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demonstrated on a small television 
screen above their heads for very long. 
But even though they did not remain 
for the entire show, 91 per cent of the 
shoppers who reported seeing any of it 
said that they liked it. 


TELECASTS IMPRESSED MERCHANDISE 
INFORMATION ON SHOPPERS 


Although few shoppers saw the en- 
tire show, only 287 or fewer than 10 
per cent failed to recall any of the 
items televised. All others were able to 
recall one or more items, most of them 
finding household or housewares items 
easiest to recall. Of the 3,091 mentions 
of specific items of merchandise tele- 
vised, nearly half or 1,521 were of 
household or housewares classifica- 
tions. In addition, an extra 343 men- 
tions of the Hoover vacuum cleaner 
bring the total of this general type 
of merchandise up to 1,864 or slightly 
more than 60 per cent of the men- 
tions. This fact may well be signifi- 
cant in selecting the type of merchan- 
dise most fittingly promoted by means 
of television. 


TELEVISION INCREASED STORE TRAFFIC 
AND SALES 


Did television attract store traffic— 
and store traffic in a buying mood? 
Two thirds (67.3 per cent) of the peo- 
ple interviewed had known there would 
be television in the store on the day 
they came. But only a third (34.5 per 
cent) of these who knew that television 
would be used came specifically because 
of the attraction of television. Televi- 
sion was apparently able to increase 
store traffic by 30.4 per cent (1,140 of 
the 4,913 interviewed, or 23.2 per cent, 
reported that they came to the store to 
see the television demonstration). 


Moreover, 405 of the shoppers classi- 
fied themselves as not previous custom- 
ers of the stores; thus, the television 
showing attracted nearly 10 per cent of 
its store traffic from groups not pre- 
viously buying regularly from the 
stores showing television. 

It is entirely possible that the novelty 
of television, which had not previously 
been shown in most of the localities 
covered by the Television Caravan, had 
a great deal to do with attracting an 
average increase in store traffic of 30 
per cent because only 34 per cent of the 
respondents had seen television pre- 
viously. The fact remains, however, 
that shoppers believe that television— 
both within the store and in the home— 
offers a way to make shopping easier 
and more satisfactory. 

Of the 4,913 shoppers interviewed, 
2,044 had actually made purchases 
while visiting the stores. Thus, 41.2 
per cent of the store traffic actually 
meant sales. And of these shoppers, 24 
per cent reported that they had pur- 
chased items they had not intended to 
purchase when they came. 


CONSUMERS WANT TELEVISION RECEIV- 
ERS IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


Shoppers would like television in 
their own homes according to their 
own statements. Of the total inter- 
viewed, 84 per cent said that they 
would like to have television sets in 
their own homes ; 76.2 per cent of those 
interviewed said that they thought tele- 
vision sets in their homes would make 
shopping easier for them. The large 
majority of these shoppers gave as 
their reasons that television would: 
(1) tell them where they could buy 
what they wanted; (2) save them time 
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and energy; (3) help them to decide 
what to purchase; (4) show merchan- 
dise in use; and (5) constitute a con- 
venient advertising medium. Almost as 
large a proportion (63 per cent) said 
that intrastore television would make 
their shopping easier. 

When asked how much they would 
pay for a television set, they gave 
answers that are not out of reach of the 
industry to meet. The largest group 
(24.2 per cent) said they would pay 
between $100 and $200; the next larg- 
est group (21.2 per cent) set a price 
between $200 and $300. Only 10 per 
cent expected to pay less than $100. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It is wise to draw conclusions from 
an experiment of the type represented 
by the Television Caravan with con- 
siderable caution because such an ex- 
periment does not permit the setting up 
of scientific controls to afford exact 
comparisons between the method under 
test and other promotional methods. 
The data gathered were based on con- 
sumer interviews (which indicate the 
direction but do not permit the precise 
measurement of consumer attitude and 
preference) and on rather fragmentary 
store records. It is, nevertheless, pos- 
sible to point to several conclusions 
that should afford helpful guides to 
the future use of television receivers 
within a store or in the home. 

1.The promotional value of televi- 
sion as a novelty. There is considerable 
evidence to indicate that the novelty of 
television contributed toward substan- 
tial increases in store traffic, even in 
localities where television was already 
available. It will be remembered that 
23.2 per cent of the persons interviewed 
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reported that they had come to the 
store on “Caravan Day” especially to 
see television and that 405 or more than 
10 per cent of all interviewed were vis- 
itors who classified themselves as not 
being regular or occasional customers 
of the store. 

Any well-publicized promotion will 
increase store traffic. If the promotion 
offers a novelty of general interest to 
the public, the increase will be greater. 
If a store installs equipment for the 
regular and -continuous use of intra- 
store television, it seems likely that 
there would soon be no novelty effect. 
Television, therefore, would attract no 
more additional store traffic than, say, 
exceptionally clever window displays 
or interior displays. 

2. Intrastore television as a shopping 
aid. Fundamentally, intrastore televi- 
sion has two functions: (a) the more 
widespread “showing” of merchandise 
inside the store; and (b) the generali- 
zation throughout the store of mer- 
chandise demonstration. In interviews, 
customers and shoppers reported that 
they thought television within the store 
would make their shopping easier. 
Their reasons were that it would re- 
mind them of purchases, tell them 
where items could be purchased, and 
help them to make shopping decisions. 

This value of television is not de- 
pendent upon novelty. In a store using 
intrastore television, with receivers at 
points of traffic density or at points 
where customers wait for service, 
screens would be likely both to get at- 
tention and to lure shoppers to depart- 
ments not necessarily included in their 
shopping plans. 

The value of unplanned or impulse 
purchases to a store needs no explana- 
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tion. Intrastore television, on the basis 
of the sales results in the present test 
and on the basis of comments of cus- 
tomers and shoppers, offers a method 
of increasing the purchasing of shop- 
pers who visit a store. 

Although much of the promotional 
value of intrastore television in the 
present experiment appeared to depend 
on novelty to draw traffic into the 
stores, it is probable that the skillful 
use of this medium would afford a 
permanent basis for building store traf- 
fic. Those stores that have a reputation 
for unusually good interior display 
enjoy heavy store traffic. Intrastore 
television could be developed by stores 
to serve the same purpose and, pos- 
sibly, to multiply the effect of distinc- 
tive interior display. 

3. Types of merchandise suitable for 
television promotion. Conclusions in 
regard to the types of merchandise 
most suitable for promotion by televi- 
sion are conditioned largely by the 
present technical development of tele- 
vision and, in the experiment under 
consideration, by the nature of the 
equipment used. As screens of televi- 
sion receivers become larger, as repro- 
duction becomes more faithful, and as 
color is added the range of merchandise 
suitable for televising will increase. 

Because of the temporary nature of 
television installation in the stores vis- 
ited by the Caravan, best use could not 
be made of receivers. Ideally, they 
should be installed not far above eye 
level and at points where shoppers are 
not impelled to move along by the flow 
of traffic. The choice of locations with- 
in the store and the placement of re- 
ceivers had to conform to available 
space and wiring facilities. Often re- 


ceivers were placed so far above eye 
level as to make it difficult for all but 
a small circle of shoppers to get the 
maximum effect from them. 

For these reasons, only that mer- 
chandise of definite physical outline 
and not dependent on color could effec- 
tively be demonstrated on the screen. 

As pointed out previously, the most 
satisfactory sales results were obtained 
for Presto pressure cookers and for 
Hickok merchandise. In each of these 
cases, articles televised were definite in 
shape and did not depend on color for 
their appeal. Fabrics did not respond 
so well, probably because television 
was unable to take advantage of colors. 
The same comment can be made about 
dresses and about Kemtone. In the lat- 
ter case, a small panel covered with 
wall paper was quickly and_ easily 
painted over with one coat of Kemtone 
by the demonstrator. But the effect on 
the television screen was merely that a 
pattern on a panel had been blotted out. 
The fact that a pleasing monotone had 
been substituted for a conspicuous pat- 
tern could not be visually demonstrated 
by television. 

On the other hand, the method of 
using pressure cookers and the speed 
of preparing food in them were readily 
demonstrable by means of television. 
In this instance color was in no way 
necessary to the process. Moreover, the 
objects demonstrated and the motions 
used by the demonstrator were large 
enough to be perceived on the small 
screen. 

Another point needs mention. Pres- 
sure cookers appear to be on the rise in 
consumer acceptance. The hundreds of 
housewives who have been using pres- 
sure cookers have done so much word- 
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of-mouth advertising that they have 
aroused the interest of women who 
have not had pressure cookers. Thus 
the latent consumer demand may have 
been more easy to stimulate than it 
would have been if pressure cookers 
had been at the point of their initial 
introduction. 

The relatively small response to tele- 
vised demonstrations of electric blan- 
kets reinforces the conclusions drawn 
concerning the kinds of merchandise 
most easily promoted by means of tele- 
vision. Although the electric blanket 
was introduced to the consumer in the 
latter part of the thirties, it became a 
victim of wartime control and was 
dropped from the market before many 
people had become aware of it. Thus 
when it was reintroduced to the con- 
sumer market in early 1947 it came 
virtually as a new product to most con- 
sumers. It required, therefore, a radical 
change in the concept of bedding needs 
by consumers. The sales points of the 
blanket are its adequate warmth, its 
lightness, its low electric-current con- 
sumption, and its attractive feel and 
color. Not one of these characteristics 
could be visually demonstrated over 
black-and-white television. 

An apparent exception to these gen- 
eralizations is the Hoover vacuum 
cleaner. With the exception of one 
store, sales of Hoover vacuum cleaners 
were not markedly increased. Yet the 
merchandise is definite in outline, is 
large enough to be seen on a small 
screen, and is easy to demonstrate vis- 
ually on black-and-white 
Even its quietness of operation could 
be demonstrated over the accompany- 
ing sound. The relatively low response 


television. 
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to this item of merchandise is believed 
to be its lack of news value. Most de- 
partment stores selling Hoover vacuum 
cleaners have demonstrators located at 
points of heavy traffic within the store. 
Their demonstrations are as full and 
complete as any that could be televised, 
and most shoppers have had ample op- 
portunity to watch demonstrations 
which did not differ from those that 
were televised. 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCT REQUIREMENTS 
FOR TELEVISION PROMOTION 


Entirely apart from its novelty, in- 
trastore television appears to offer im- 
portant advantages in promoting the 
sale of merchandise which: 


a) Has some degree of news value 

b) Satisfies an easily stimulated latent 
need 

c) Is large enough and definite enough in 
physical outline to be easily perceived on the 
television screen 

d) Can be displayed and demonstrated 
without the requirements of color presenta- 
tion, scent, weight, or touch 


Undoubtedly many items in such de- 


luggage, 
costume 


partments as housewares, 


furniture, sporting goods, 
jewelry, women’s and men’s acces- 
sories, and even musical instruments 


can answer these requirements. 


MAIN-FLOOR TELEVISION DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS DIRECT TRAFFIC TO 
REMOTE DEPARTMENTS 


It is important to notice that most of 
the items mentioned above are not first- 
floor items and that the shopper usually 
has to search them out in more remote 
departments. Of course shoppers who 
intend to purchase any of these non- 
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first-floor items will go to the appropri- 
ate departments. But shoppers who 
have not planned to visit these depart- 
ments will rarely be exposed to the 
departmental displays that would tempt 
them to make unplanned or impulse 
purchases. 

Intrastore television gives many of 
these more remotely located depart- 
ments an opportunity to build impulse 
sales and thus to contribute to total 
store sales in amounts not otherwise 
possible by exposing upper-floor mer- 
chandise to main-floor traffic. 


USE OF INTRASTORE TELEVISION 


From experience gained in the stores 
visited by the Television Caravan, sev- 
eral concrete suggestions can be made 
about the installation of intrastore tele- 
vision as a regular and continuous 
sales promotional medium. 

In the first place, equipment provid- 
ing the largest available receiver 
screens should be used so that the 
screens can be seen clearly by shoppers 
at some distance. A factor that limited 
the audience of the telecasts in the 
present experiment was the size of the 
screens. 

In the second place, the television 
receivers scattered throughout the 


store should be installed with consid- 
eration of the visual habits of shoppers. 
Items located above eye level are seen 
by relatively few passers-by unless 
some method of attracting attention to 
them is used. If large screens were 
installed at eye level at points-of-traffic 
density within the store, it is likely that 
the size of the audience would be in- 
creased materially. 

In the third place, under conditions 
of permanent and continuous use of 
intrastore television, the medium would 
lose a considerable part of its novelty 
appeal and would become entirely func- 
tional. Programming under those con- 
ditions would probably be concerned 
with a minimum of purely entertain- 
ment features. It would become a serv- 
ice to shoppers and would probably be 
confined to the presentation of mer- 
chandise that might not otherwise be 
called to the attention of the shopper 
who did not come to the store to see 
that particular type of merchandise. If 
the same type of effort and skill now 
devoted to interior store display were 
devoted to the programming of mer- 
chandise presentations over intrastore 
television, the medium would appear to 
offer important and lasting values as a 
sales promotional medium. 





Words with Dull Edges 


(Continued from page 14) 


surroundings, smells, and, of course, 
conversation. The spice, the seasoning, 


the piquancy of your sales presentation 
lies in your ability to use these less 
known phrases. We are all word-lazy; 
it is up to you, the executive, to demon- 
strate the use of the extra fillip. 
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Suggestions Systems: Are They for 
Retailing? 


Gorpon L. WILLIAMS 


Civilization is built upon ideas. Even 
in this atomic age, nothing is more 
constructive than a good idea. When 
presented in the form of a written sug- 
gestion, business has come to measure 
each on a monetary standard. 

It is worth while for retailers to 
learn more about the background, oper- 
ation, present scope of activity, and the 
benefits gained from a suggestion sys- 
tem for it has much to offer. 

History of suggestions systems. En- 
couraging workers to come forward 
with any new ideas which they might 
have concerning their jobs became 
recognized as good personnel relations 
as early as 1880 in a little shipbuilding 
industry in Scotland. It was in 1894 
that the National Cash Register Com- 
pany led American industries in this 
new and important phase of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. Other 
large companies followed in slow but 
steady succession. In 1912 our Con- 
gress authorized periodic offers of spe- 
cial awards to its civil employees of the 
Ordnance Department on the basis that 
they be made for “the best suggestions 
that will clearly effect material econ- 
omy in production or increase effici- 
ency or enhance the quality of the pro- 
duction in comparison with its cost.” 
During the past decade organized sug- 
gestion systems became quite prevalent 
on the industrial scene, but failures of 
such systems during that period have 
often been set as high as 95 per cent. 

An article by Mr. R. M. Bleiberg, 
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recently appearing in Barron's weekly, 
entitled “Suggestion Systems Play 
Major Peacetime Role,” is indicative 
of the recognition now being received 
by these systems. In this article the 
marked change in importance is ac- 
counted for as follows: 


The advent of the recent war, and the 
attendant great premium placed on saving 
time, labor and money led to a tremendous 
burgeoning of Suggestion Systems. Under 
the urging of the War Production Board, 
labor-management committees were organ- 
ized in the country’s industries, and one of 
their main jobs was the administration of 
company Suggestion Systems. Although the 
wartime achievements of the Systems re- 
ceived wide publicity, (estimates of the time 
and money saved running into hundreds of 
millions of man-hours and tens of millions 
of dollars) it was still a debatable question 
after V-J Day whether the Suggestion Sys- 
tem, like the labor-management committee, 
was just another war baby, destined for 
quick extinction. The experience of the past 
two years has proved their permanency. As 
one executive commented, “there are more 
successful Systems in operation today than 
during the war.” 


Assistance from the National Asso- 
ciation. Responsible in great part for 
this record, aside from the impetus of 
the war, is the work done by the Na- 
tional Association of Suggestion Sys- 
tems (from now on to be referred to as 
N.A.S.S.). This association, consisting 
of member companies representing 
much of the best in management of 
every type of business, has as its pur- 
pose “to improve employer-employee 
relationships, to stimulate constructive 
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thinking on the part of both and in 
general to enhance a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of mutual problems toward 
making this a better working world in 
which to live.” Any company in good 
standing, regardless of size, having a 
system or contemplating such an instal- 
lation, may apply for membership in 
N.A.S.S. through its headquarters at 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Membership privileges include 
access to a library and service ex- 
change, reports of regional conferences, 
subscription to the N.A.S.S. Quarterly 
bulletin, statistical surveys, and an 
analysis book showing the features of 
the programs of its members. Typical 
of the information made possible by 
N.A.S.S. is the operating rule of thumb 
that any suggestion system properly 
promoted and interpreted to its people 
at all levels will bring to management 
twenty-five suggestions from every 
thousand employees each month, with 
six adoptions from every twenty-five 
submissions. 

Among N.A.S.S.’s memberships at 
present are the following retail organ- 
izations: Food Fair Stores, Incorpo- 
rated; Jewel Tea Company; W. T. 
Grant Company; Kaufman’s; S. S. 
Kresge Company; Montgomery Ward 
and Company; Sears Roebuck and 
Company; and Walgreen Company. 
(Many other retailers are indicating 
interest in membership, particularly 
several large department-store groups. ) 

Let us turn to N.A.S.S.’s 1946 sta- 
tistics on these retail organizations to 
see how they compare with the totals 
for the entire association membership 
(see the next column). 

From this comparison it is evident 
that suggestion systems in retail organ- 


izations need special consideration and 
analysis. Turning to my personal expe- 
rience, the lower-than-average percent- 
age of adoptions by retail companies as 
indicated above can be accounted for 
by the fact that a majority of the sug- 
gestions received concern merchandise 
or sales promotion and after being re- 
viewed prove to be either not practical 
on a company-wide basis, not possible 
due to certain market conditions, or 
not a new idea to the merchandise 
department. 


TABLE 1 
Total for Total for 
the Eight All 
Retail N.A.S.S. 
Organ- Organ- 
izations izations 
Number of employees 123,950 1,840,279 
Suggestions received 
per 1,000 employees 258 193 
Per cent of adoptions 17.1 24.8 
Average award $10.85 $17.60 


Intangible vs. tangible tdeas. The 
lower amount of average award may be 
accounted for, at least in part, by the 
fact that a higher-than-average num- 
ber of intangible suggestions are re- 
ceived ; that is, ideas which affect good 
will, morale, or other factors which 
are not definitely measured. One of the 
common problems of all suggestion 
committees is evaluating intangible 
ideas, but especially is this true of re- 
tailing. In contrast to industry where 
cost measurements are easily obtained, 
there are many operations where there 
is no such basis for determining sav- 
ings accurately, which makes evaluat- 
ing most difficult. Take, for example, 
an idea that calls for changing the 
procedure for handling employee pur- 
chases. As a result, transactions are 
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speeded up on the sales floor and there 
is tighter control of shortage by check- 
ing the contents of the package against 
the salescheck before sealing, which is 
done in the checkroom. One’s best 
judgment in regard to what saving 
there will be is, in such a case, a mere 
guess. However, the idea represents 
clear thinking and is the type to be en- 
couraged, so an amount is usually paid 
that will give recognition to the 
suggestion. 

The common practice in granting 
awards for tangible suggestions is to 
pay 10 per cent of the resulting gross 
savings to the company for the first 
year. A suggestion of this type which 
has gained wide attention is the one 
made by a War Department employee 
whose specially designed $5.00 hand 
tool converted 900,000 obsolete gas 
masks worth $2,889,600 and earned an 
award of $2,000 for him. 

Differences in organizations. The op- 
eration of these systems in various 
types of organizations warrants men- 
tion. In large companies there is often 
a staff member in the executive offices 
responsible for the direction of all sepa- 
rate plant systems. In some of these 
firms, preliminary screening and in- 
vestigation of the idea is done at the 
local plants but all final awards are 
made centrally. In others, operation is 
entirely decentralized. 

The general practice of chain retail- 
ers follows the central control pattern. 
Suggestions solicited in the stores, un- 
less affecting only the local store, are 
reviewed and judged by a home-office 
committee and all adopted ideas are 
used as far as possible in company- 
wide operation. 

The department-store setup is clear- 
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cut, tying into the personnel depart- 
ment, with a member usually having 
the supervision of such a plan as an 
additional duty. For example, a report 
from Kaufman’s in Pittsburgh reveals 
that their program is supervised by an 
activities director. Their 4,300 em- 
ployees in the main store and ware- 
house produced 956 suggestions during 

1946, of which 83 were adopted. 

The special nature of the retail busi- 
ness does not noticeably alter the major 
functions on which ideas are to be 
concentrated. Contrast the basic opera- 
tions within a store or group of stores 
with Eastman Kodak Company’s list 
of 9 classes of suggestions, all of which 
would also apply to retailing : 

“a. For improving engineering, con- 
struction, operation, manufactur- 
ing or sales method. 

b. For improving service to, and re- 

lations with, customers. 

. For improving public relations. 

d. For improving office methods and 
systems. 

e. For improving tools, appliances 
and machinery. 

f. For improving safety devices. 

g. For the elimination of hazards of 
life and property. 

h. For cost reduction. 

i. For waste prevention.” 

We may safely conclude from the 
above list that the opportunity for new 
ideas is as great in retailing as in any 
industry. 

Fundamentals of operation. Encour- 
aging employees to bring forth original 
ideas is the biggest job of the director 
of a system. Certain fundamentals are 
essential. Dr. O. P. Robinson, well 
known to students of retailing, once 
organized a successful plan for a lead- 
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ing retail chain, and he sets the follow- 
ing four points down as the basis for 
planning: 

“1. The individual should have the 
opportunity to remain anonymous. 
Fear of ridicule prevents many em- 
ployees from turning in valuable sug- 
gestions. If a suggestion is not practic- 
able and is turned down, no one but 
the suggestions plan manager and the 
suggestor should be concerned. 

2. The plan should be promoted. 
Posters, house organ messages, bulle- 
tins, and other means should be used 
to keep the plan continually before 
employees. 

3. The suggestions committee should 
be representative. Both rank-and-file 
employees and management represen- 
tatives should sit on the committee. 

4. The system of awards should be 
definite and adequate. There is no sub- 
stitute for a monetary award. In addi- 
tion, however, prize winners should 
receive recognition through house or- 
gans or other publicity media. Pro- 
motion of employees should not be 
part of the plan because many em- 
ployees who make valuable suggestions 
may not be prepared for additional 
responsibilities.” 


A system as recommended by 
N.A.S.S. includes a full-time adminis- 
trator; necessary blank forms, record 
cards, letters for acknowledgment, re- 
jection, and awards; management re- 
view and award committees; bulletin- 
board posters; suggestion boxes, pub- 
licity in the company paper; cere- 
monies involving high officials to make 
outstanding awards; and certain neces- 
sary statistical analyses. 

Common to all plans must be a direc- 


tor who is sympathetic to the program, 
He must be conscious of the impor- 
tance of the individual and appreciate 
that handling an employee's idea is a 
personal trust. 

Promoting a system. In the realm of 
promotion there are interesting tech- 
niques that have proved worth while. 
Lever Brothers Company builds its 
program around a team of suggestions 
supervisors who promote their plan 
primarily through personal contacts 
and by assisting employees in develop- 
ing and stating their ideas. Do such 
special efforts pay off? In 1944 they 
received 200 suggestions per 1,000 em- 
ployees annually. Since 1945, when 
their supervisors were first appointed, 
the annual rate has risen to 1,200 per 
1,000. The percentage of acceptance 
has dropped only 2 per cent—a point 


“which should not be lost sight of since 


too often such emphasis increases the 
quantity but not the quality of 
suggestions. 

Effective results are sometimes ob- 
tained through special-award plaques 
to the division producing the most 
awards or through special bonuses and 
recognition to supervisors whose sec- 
tions have the most participation. The 
S. S. Kresge Company is one which 
issues Certificates of Award signed by 
the president of the company, and an 
award letter is sent to the suggestor’s 
supervisors for presentation. A sug- 
gestor winning five awards is eligible 
to become a “Top Notcher” Club mem- 
ber and is entitled to a $25.00 “bonus” 
award. Merit Coupons are issued for 
good ideas not adoptable. A person re- 
ceiving two of these is eligible for a 
Certificate of Merit worth $5.00. Since 
the beginning of their system, 2,298 of 
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the 21,495 suggestions received have 
been adopted, and $26,889 has been 
paid in awards. The highest award paid 
was $1,000. 

In the Walgreen Company, a chain 
of drugstores, two product-name con- 
tests have been sponsored by their plan. 
For the name for a private-brand foot 
preparation, they received 7,500 entries 
(slightly less than 50 per cent partici- 
pation) and paid the winner $500. 

The Montgomery Ward suggestion 
system holds the interest of their 80,- 
000 people by means of a special pay- 
envelope insert and a What's What 
bulletin prepared each month announc- 
ing the prize-winning suggestions. 
Since July 1944, 48,000 suggestions 
have been received, 8,000 adopted, and 
$58,000 has been paid in awards. 

It has been my observation that a 
suggestion system using the customary 
promotional appeals will yield 30 per 
cent of ideas for changes in procedure, 
systems or forms; 10 per cent in the 
realm of employee benefits ; 10 per cent 
miscellaneous ; and the balance on mer- 
chandising. More specifically, the latter 
group includes ideas for new items, 
carrying certain name brands, adding 
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information to packaging which will 
further its sales or assist in better cus- 
tomer service, and promotional schemes 
for increasing sales of various articles 
by demonstration, samples, etc. 

Benefits. The benefits recognized by 
employees as coming to them from a 
suggestion program stem from the op- 
portunity for ideas to be taken right to 
the top, recognition of the individual, 
respect for the other person’s opinion, 
and the special monetary reward for 
clear thinking. 

From management’s point of view, 
the gains are derived from additional 
sales, increased efficiency resulting 
from high employee morale, savings of 
expense in operations, improved safety, 
better public relations, training through 
the exchange of information, and the 
revelation of who in the organization 
are the best thinkers. 

Whatever the business, whether a 
small or large retailer or manufacturer, 
our purpose is to make a fair and rea- 
sonable profit. In our common pursuit, 
we need efficient operation with good 
public and employee relations. A well- 
established suggestion system will help 
us all reach this goal. 








How to Woo Customers and Win 
Friends: The Story of 
Stuyvesant Town 


JouNn PEARL 


It is not often that a store has 35,000 
additional customers dropped into its 
lap. But that is exactly what happened 
to Hearn’s. Two years ago, when 
Hearn’s learned that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company planned a 
tremendous housing project in Man- 
hattan extending from Fourteenth 
Street to Twenty-third Street, from 
First Avenue to East River Drive, we 
jumped to attention. Today, this vast 
community is growing so fast that 
there is hardly a month in which sev- 
eral new buildings are not ready jor 
occupancy. 

When completed in late 1948, this 
community, named Stuyvesant Town, 
will house 8,755 families. The rentals 
start at $50 for a three-room apartment 
and go up to $91 for a three-bedroom 
apartment. These prices include gas 
and electric power. Directly adjoining 
this community is being constructed 
Peter Cooper Village for 2,495 fami- 
lies, where rentals start at $85 for a 
three-room apartment and go up to 
$135. These rates also include gas and 
electricity. The Stuyvesant Town prop- 
erty is tax-exempt because it is de- 
signed for low-income tenants while 
Peter Cooper Village is not. That is the 
main reason for the differential in rates. 

The entire project, when completed, 
will house 35,000 people—nearly all of 
them veterans of the Second World 
War and their families—so that a setup 
is being provided that is ideal for us. 
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Hearn’s is the department store nearest 
to this community, and two years ago 
Hearn’s laid very careful plans to de- 
velop interest in its store among these 
new neighbors as they moved in. 

When this development was first 
publicized, the demand for apartments 
was so large that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company felt it necessary to 
stop applications after 200,000 had 
been submitted. These applicants were 
all interviewed and carefully screened. 
Trained investigators were sent to visit 
them at their homes and to check their 
business connections. 

We felt that since the development 
was in a blueprint stage, the tremen- 
dous interest in it could be diverted 
into visits to our store by the very 
simple device of erecting on our furni- 
ture floor a completely furnished re- 
plica of a Stuyvesant Town apartment. 
We set up an apartment exact in every 
single detail. If there was a beam in 
the ceiling, if there was a recess in the 
wall, we showed that. We used exactly 
the same equipment that was being 
used in the development. Prior to the 
public showing of the Stuyvesant Town 
replica, we had a preview for the 
press, which gave it a very enthusiastic 
reception. Stories and illustrations ap- 
peared in all the consumer press, the 
trade press, and magazines. 

We explained this project to our 
own people very carefully. We staffed 
the apartment with a number of well- 
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trained interior-decoration specialists. 
We then announced the program with 
large display advertisements in all the 
papers we use. We set up windows and 
posters tying up with this. We drama- 
tized it in every possible way on the air 
and through every medium. The result 
was that we had nearly 150,000 people 
come through our apartment from the 
time it opened in June 1947 until we 
closed it in October 1947. 

We then completely redecorated the 
apartment—changed our decoration 
scheme from traditional furniture to a 
modern motif—and we reopened the 
apartment to the public on November 
20, 1947. We have had large numbers 
of people come through again. In fact, 
it was quite interesting to listen to the 
comments of those people who had 
previously visited the apartment. As 
of this writing, the only way in which 
a prospective tenant at Stuyvesant 
Town can see what his future apart- 
ment is like is to visit the apartment 
we have erected. 

We have had printed attractive little 
folders that reproduce and list the 
furnishings of each room so that people 
coming through the apartment can 
have the actual information to take 
away with them. We have gone so far 
as to create certain fabrics in special 
designs for this community. We have 
had curtains made up in special lengths 
to fit the special casement windows, 
and it will be our endeavor to continue 
to do as much of this as fits into the 
scheme of good storekeeping. 

In addition, we have just started ad- 
vertising in a community newspaper 
that has been founded in this develop- 
ment, wherein we are currently run- 
ning institutional advertising that ex- 
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plains the various services we have to 
offer the residents and that stresses the 
convenience of the store to this com- 
munity—even to the degree of includ- 
ing in each advertisement a small map 
showing how easy it is to reach our 
store. 

We have prepared a series of letters 
that we are sending to the residents of 
this community, welcoming them to the 
area, explaining our services, and in- 
viting their patronage. 

We have invited the teen-agers, and 
frankly there are not too many of them 
yet in this community, to become mem- 
bers of our Hi Club, the teen-age club 
that is unique in the service it offers 
its members, giving them, without cost, 
courses in such things as dancing, dra- 
matics, journalism, grooming, model- 
ing, etc. 

We have also just inaugurated a 
program whereby Hearn’s will give a 
complete layette to the first child born 
in each building in this unit. When 
completed, there will be approximately 
140 buildings and this contest will keep 
a lively interest in Hearn’s in each 
building of the community. 

These are just some of the things 
we have done. We plan to do many 
other things. We feel that we must be 
alert to every problem that exists in this 
project. In fact, when we heard com- 
plaints that the bus service on Four- 
teenth Street was inadequate, our store 
president, Mr. Leonard Ginsberg, took 
steps, through the New York Board 
of Trade, to see what could be done to 
remedy this situation. 

We are proud to be a neighbor of 
these new developments. We think that 
the 35,000 people will help to revitalize 


(Continued on page 36) 








“Stag Night” in Bridgeport: An Experi- 
ment in Community Sales 
Promotion 


JoserpH M. GOLorr 


Patterned after the successful expe- 
rience of two department stores during 
the 1946 Christmas-shopping season, 
the merchants in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, undertook a community “stag 
night’” in the stores on December 8, 
1947. Thirty-two stores clustered prin- 
cipally in the central shopping area 
promoted an evening of Christmas 
shopping for men. Newspaper adver- 
tising, radio announcements, mailed in- 
vitations, and a considerable amount of 
window-display space heralded the eve- 
ning of shopping for men only ; women 
shoppers were actually denied admis- 
sion to most of the participating stores 
on this evening. 

Some of the co-operating stores went 
to considerable lengths to entertain 
their male guests. One served meals at 
a nominal charge; some offered door 
prizes; one offered cocktails without 
charge. Fashion shows were held at 
several stores. In general, hospitality 
rather than a commercial emphasis on 
sales prevailed. 

Immediately following this evening, 
the Bureau of Retail Research of the 
School of Retailing, New York Uni- 
versity, assigned me to appraise the 
success of the evening as a means of 
sales promotion and the satisfaction of 
Bridgeport merchants with the good- 
will building aspects of the evening. 
Proprietors or executives of twenty- 
one of the thirty-two stores were inter- 
viewed on December 11. 


Fourteen of the twenty-one mer- 
chants reported that the customer good 
will developed by the promotion amply 
justified the expense and bother, and 
eight reported that the volume of sales 
made during the evening was sufficient 
to make it profitable. 

The ostensible purpose of the eve- 
ning of exclusively male shopping was, 
of course, to give men an opportunity 
to buy Christmas gifts that could be 
selected without revealing their nature 
to the friends and relatives who were 
to get them. Six of the merchants were 
unable to indicate what the nature of 
purchasing had been. Of the remainder, 
four believed that the purchases were 
made by the men shoppers mostly for 
themselves, and eleven reported that 
gift buying was predominate. Gift buy- 
ing centered around small items of 
women’s apparel (lingerie, hosiery, and 
gloves), toys, and jewelry. 

Sixteen of the twenty-one stores 
were in favor of a repetition of the 
same promotion for the 1948 Christmas 
season. 

These facts are a little bleak and can 
be amplified by the general impressions 
of the several merchants. Historically, 
“Stag Night” was an outgrowth of the 
experiments of the two leading depart- 
ment stores during the previous Christ- 
mas season when each, independently, 
offered a men’s night for shopping. 
And while the idea of extending the 
promotion to all central stores, putting 
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it on the same evening for all stores, 
was generally agreed upon, it may be 
that the joint promotion given was in- 
adequate to maximize the possibilities 
of the evening. 

In the first place, “Stag Night’’ was 
on a Monday evening, whereas most 
centrally located stores had been closed 
all day on Mondays since early 1947. 
Ten stores mentioned the evening in 
their newspaper advertising, two in 
radio announcements, two in special 
mailed invitations, seven in store pos- 
ters and signs, and ten in displays in 
windows. It was believed by merchants 
that a more general and a longer period 


of promotion would have brought out 


larger crowds of men. 

In the second place, it was found 
that stores even a block away from the 
central shopping district drew little or 
no benefit from the evening. The men 
who came into the shopping area appar- 
ently visited only those most conven- 
iently located and nearest stores. 

In the third place, there appeared to 
be a marked relationship between the 
type of merchandise and the success of 
the evening. Those stores which en- 
joyed the greatest success during the 
evening were the department stores, 
toy stores, and jewelry stores. More- 
over, there appeared to be a direct rela- 
tionship between the promotion and 
preparation for entertainment and the 
success of the evening. It seemed to be 
more than just an opportunity for men 
to buy merchandise without the pos- 
sibility of feminine supervision. In the 
successful stores, a fiesta atmosphere 
was maintained. Even when refresh- 
ments were available only at a charge 
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to the shopper, the atmosphere was 
that of a community gathering. The in- 
formality of the occasion was typified 
by the comment of one man in an or- 
derly but crowded elevator: “Now we 
know who does all the pushing!” 

It was, of course, this feeling of fel- 
lowship which impressed merchants 
most about the evening. One jewelry- 
store proprietor stated that the friendly 
gathering of men who had been and 
who would again be jewelry purchasers 
was far more important to him than the 
specific sales rung up on the cash 
registers. 

It may be interesting to mention the 
fact that furniture stores, electric-ap- 
pliance outlets, shoe stores, and spe- 
cialty stores selling suits, dresses, and 
coats reported a very low response to 
the promotion. The experience would 
seem to corroborate the importance of 
gift buying as the focal motive for the 
evening since the items sold by such 
stores are rarely bought without family 
consultation. 

Several merchants reported that they 
had had requests from their stag visi- 
tors to repeat the event at other times 
during the year, particularly before 
Easter. The successful nature of the 
evening for those stores centrally 
enough located and selling the appro- 
priate merchandise lines makes it seem 
likely that “Stag Night’? may become 
a regular part of Bridgeport’s Christ- 
mas shopping season, with more con- 
sistent promotion in future years, and 
with more provision made for fostering 
the community-gathering aspects of the 
evening. 


- 








Establishing a Demonstration Store 
in a High School 


Sytvia A. STANITIS 


With the increased attention given 
to retail instruction under the distribu- 
tive-education program made possible 
by the George-Dean Act, the difficulty 
of arranging for actual store experience 
for high-school students of retailing 
makes it necessary for many teachers to 
rely entirely on classroom instruction or 
to establish demonstration stores which 
can give a little more life and vitality to 
the instruction. Moreover, only the 
more mature of the high-school stu- 
dents are able to develop in the abstract 
environment of the classroom the skills 
which would make them useful to stores 
immediately on graduation. 

In an attempt to make retail instruc- 
tion at Edison Vocational and Techni- 
cal High School in Mount Vernon, 
New York, more effective, the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Principal 
agreed to the establishment of a demon- 
stration store in the school. The early 
results of this project have been so en- 
couraging that it seems worth while to 
record the troubles and tribulations of 
integrating such a store into a school 
system as a source of guidance to other 
teachers. And from the standpoint of 
the merchant, it may be worth his while 
to realize how his school system can 
assist him in training his store person- 
nel if he will but co-operate with the 
school system. 


MOUNT VERNON AS A COMMUNITY 


Mount Vernon is on the outskirts of 
New York City, yet it is only in part 
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a “bedroom” community. It has a num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments 
and a considerable volume of local re- 
tail and wholesale trade. To serve its 
69,000 residents and those of the neigh- 
boring communities, it has 1,161 retail 
establishments. These stores are gener- 
ally small individual proprietorships, 
but in the aggregate they offer a con- 
siderable volume of employment to the 
graduates of high schools in Mount 
Vernon. The latest census shows that 
of Mount Vernon’s 69,000 residents, 
30,081, or slightly more than 43 per 
cent, were gainfully employed. And of 
these 18.6 per cent worked in the retail 
trades and 17.8 per cent in service in- 
dustries. Some of these workers com- 
mute to New York City, but a great 
many of them work in the stores and 
service establishments in Mount Ver- 
non itself. 

The Edison Vocational and Techni- 
cal High School has served those 
students whose aptitudes do not point 
them for academic work, and, for the 
most part, those who do not plan to go 
on to college after graduation, through 
the medium of a business course. In- 
struction in stenography, the operation 
of business machines, bookkeeping, and 
the handicraft trades provided training 
for a sizable percentage of the 500 
students enrolled in the school. The 
absence of specific courses in retailing, 
however, meant that those students 


who lacked the mechanical dexterity 


needed for the crafts or for stenography 
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but who did have an aptitude for mer- 
chandising could not get training for 
the work best suited to them. 

To fill this void, the school authori- 
ties decided to add retailing to the cur- 
riculum in 1947. Not only as a matter 
of long-run pedagogical policy, but as 
a matter of immediate practical expedi- 
ency, the question of making a demon- 
stration store the vehicle for instruction 
was considered. Twenty-six students 
were directed into the original retail- 
selling class offered in February 1947. 
About a quarter of these were seniors 
who would finish their high-school 
work in a term; another quarter were 
new students, just entering high school, 
in the tenth year of school ; and the rest 
were in their eleventh year. This dis- 
tribution of grades was significant since 
it meant that a quarter of the students 
could not receive more than one term 
of instruction before their graduation 
and because the other students—who 
would be taking the same work— 
would have either a year or two years 
more to complete the work desirable. 

In order to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to these three groups 
of students, it seemed highly desirable 
to center the teaching of retailing 
around the establishment and operation 
of a demonstration store. Some stu- 
dents learn by listening. But all stu- 
dents learn by doing and by discussing. 

During the first term, the class in 
retailing relied primarily on the tradi- 
tional classroom type of instruction, 
supplemented by the experience of the 
few students who had worked in stores 
and by the teacher from her own expe- 
rience in retailing. In addition, the class 
undertook to plan the demonstration 
store as a project. 
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At the outset, the demonstration 
store was solely a school project. A 
room located at the main entrance to 
the school was vacated for the store, 
painted, and new fluorescent lights and 
a new tile floor installed. Then the 
architectural-drawing class helped to 
plan the layout of the store, and the 
woodworking shop built a counter and 
erected two shadow-box type display 
windows. The Buildings-Maintenance 
Department of the Board of Education 
installed shelves in the store. Only two 
ready-made fixtures were purchased: a 
wall case and a glass showcase. Com- 
pletely equipped, the store has one four- 
foot glass showcase, a five-foot wall 
case, a four-foot counter, a large wrap- 
ping counter with a roll of wrapping 
paper and stand at one end, a bulletin 
board, and a filing cabinet. The shadow- 
box windows installed by the wood- 
working students offer the only means 
of exterior display. A cash register is 
‘on order” ; in the meantime, a cashbox 
is used. Supplies consist of paper bags, 
cord, twine, salescheck books, and sign 
cards. 


OBTAINING MERCHANTS’ SUPPORT 


When retail selling was first intro- 
duced in a high school in Mount Ver- 
non in 1940, an Advisory Committee 
for Retail Selling had been organized. 
The teacher of retailing, in an effort to 
place some of her students in part-time 
positions in stores, had met with and 
asked for the co-operation of the man- 
agers and owners of the larger stores. 
Then, in 1947, when it was necessary 
to form a committee of merchants to 
aid in the establishing of the demon- 
stration store, the original group of 
businessmen, with an addition or two, 
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were invited by the Superintendent of 
Schools to a luncheon, at which the 
retail-selling program for Edison High 
School was presented. The merchants 
accepted the program and became the 
nucleus of the Advisory Committee 
on Retail Selling. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING OF STORE 


At the luncheon meeting given at the 
school tearoom, the advisory commit- 
tee members met with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, the Princi- 
pal of the Edison High School, the 
retail-selling teacher-co-ordinator, the 
adviser of Edison High School, and the 
director of vocational education. The 
superintendent opened the meeting by 
telling of his interest in providing train- 
ing to prepare students for positions in 
the retailing field. The principal wel- 
comed the merchants and expressed his 
interest in the new demonstration 
store. Then, the teacher-co-ordinator 
outlined what had already been done 
in the retail-selling course and re- 
viewed what other communities were 
doing along this line. 

Members of the committee directed 
questions to the co-ordinator and asked 
for specific plans for sending mer- 
chandise to the demonstration store. 
The co-ordinator suggested that she be 
permitted to select merchandise in any 
of the co-operating stores and that that 
merchandise be sent to the Edison 
Store on consignment basis. The selec- 
tion of merchandise, later, was dele- 
gated to student buyers. 

It was further understood that the 
mechandise would be sold at the regular 
retail price. The school did not expect 
to make a monetary profit, but it was 


satisfied in being able to provide a 
“workshop” in retail selling. However, 
one of the merchants said he felt that 
an added incentive should be given the 
students, and he suggested that the 
merchants contribute 10 per cent of the 
sales made in the Edison Store for the 
benefit of the students. The merchants 
agreed to the suggestion, and it be- 
came part of the plan of operation. 

Since the committee consists of 
eight merchants, the question of in- 
cluding all merchants in the plan came 
up for consideration. The President of 
the Mount Vernon Board of Trade is 
a member of the advisory committee, 
and he extended an invitation to the 
co-ordinator to attend the next Board 
of Trade meeting and at that time to 
invite the merchants to participate in 
the plan for operating the Edison 
Store. 

METHOD OF OPERATION 

It was originally planned that the 
demonstration store would cater to the 
students only. In order to determine 
the kind of merchandise the students 
would buy, a survey, in the form of a 
questionnaire, was made. Two ques- 
tionnaires were used: one for boys, the 
other for girls. The forms were simple 
and required only a few minutes to 
check. They were distributed to the 
students during their home-room pe- 
riods, and when completed the home- 
room teacher collected them and re- 
turned the sheets to the office. The 
preparation of the questionnaire form 
and the conducting of the survey were 
carried out as a retail-selling class 
project. 

The conclusions drawn from the sur- 
vey may be summarized as follows: 

1. The retail-selling class “predic- 
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tions” of what the students would buy 
proved an accurate barometer of what 
the students indicated they would buy. 

2. Boys, more than girls, overesti- 
mated the prices they would be willing 
to pay for certain types of merchandise. 

3. The price range given by students 
was, on the whole, higher than the 
prices they actually pay for the things 
they buy. 

4. The majority of students, with- 
out the aid of their parents, or older 
sisters or brothers, would buy items 
under $5.00. 

5. Boys are especially interested in 
“school” sweaters. 

6. Boys and girls are interested in 
school insignia, banners, etc. 

Because some faculty members ex- 
pressed a desire to co-operate in this 
venture, a survey was made among the 
faculty to determine what merchandise 
they would be interested in buying. As 
a result, it was learned that faculty 
members would buy small gifts, such 
as handkerchiefs, ties, aprons, hosiery, 
gloves, etc., and homemade cakes, if 
they were available. 


SOURCES OF MERCHANDISE 

As planned, the co-ordinator and the 
student buyers selected the merchan- 
dise in the co-operating stores and 
charged it, on memoranda, to the 
Board of Education, Edison Retail 
Store. It was delivered by the mer- 
chants to the school store. All the 
goods had been pin ticketed and priced 
by the merchants and these tickets re- 
mained on the goods. In a few of the 
smaller stores, where individual items 
were not price tagged, the price and 
code number were written somewhere 
on the manufacturer’s label. 
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In some stores, a regular charge slip 
is written when merchandise is selected 
for the school store, and this slip ac- 
companies the merchandise. In other 
stores, a memorandum invoice is writ- 
ten and sent with the merchandise. In 
either case, when the merchandise ar- 
rives in the school store, it is checked 
against the memorandum and a per- 
petual inventory card is made out. The 
merchandise is then placed in stock. 

The next step in the accounting of 
merchandise is to enter the total 
amount of the shipment to the credit of 
the merchant. This information is kept 
in an accounts-payable ledger which 
gives the name and address of the 
merchant, date of receipt of merchan- 
dise, in proper column, debit and 
credit, and balance due on the account. 

A regular salescheck is filled in when 
a sale is made, with the added informa- 
tion of the customer’s name and the 
name of the store from which the mer- 
chandise was procured. A tally sheet is 
kept in the back of the sales book, and 
a check of cash and saleschecks is made 
daily. These saleschecks are used now 
to enter ‘‘out” merchandise on the per- 
petual inventory cards and also to en- 
ter amounts of cash received for each 
merchant in the cash-receipts book. 

Cash receipts are turned in weekly 
to the Board of Education. A physical 
inventory, taken by the retail-selling 
students, shows the value of the stock 
on hand. The inventory is taken sepa- 
rately for each co-operating merchant. 

The ideal situation would provide a 
separate checking account for the dem- 
onstration store, but this would be 
against State Education Department 
accounting procedures, so it is neces- 
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sary to use the “requisition” system 
in making payment for the merchandise 
which is sold. 

Once a month, a list of the mer- 
chandise sold is prepared for each mer- 
chant’s account. A requisition is filled 
out and the merchant signs that that 
merchandise was sold and in this way 
requests payment. Then the accounting 
department of the Board of Education 
sends the merchant a Board of Edu- 
cation check for the amount due him. 

It should be pointed out that the 10 
per cent is deducted from the bill, and 
the net amount is paid by the Board of 
Education. The 10 per cent amount re- 
mains to the credit of the demonstra- 
tion store on the books of the Board of 
Education to be used by the demonstra- 
tion store at some future time. 


HOW STUDENTS ARE TAUGHT 
RETAILING IN STORE 


The activity in the demonstration 
store determines the order in which the 
retail subjects are taught. It must be 
remembered though that the elements 
of retailing, as set forth in the state 
syllabuses, must be covered during the 
year. 

The discussion of the essentials of a 
subject are first approached in the 
classroom discussion. Then application 
follows in the store. For example, when 
it was necessary to take inventory, the 
topic was discussed in class and deci- 
sion was made in regard to how the 
inventory should be taken. In taking 
the inventory, the students not only 
learned a necessary function of retail- 
ing but also learned the part their 
arithmetic plays in a merchant’s work. 
Taking inventory is also a good means 
of “learning stock.” 


During inventory taking, a new in- 
terest in merchandise developed among 
the students. Boys wanted to know the 
differences between two fabrics in the 
sport shirts. This led to the discussion 
of fabrics. 

The publicity function of a retail 
establishment can be taught through 
publicizing the school store. The need 
for advertising is so evident that the 
students take a much more active part 
in originating advertising copy than 
they did when advertising was built on 
make-believe situations. 

The need for arranging stock attrac- 
tively results in interest in the “dis- 
play” unit of instruction. The school 
art department helps in arranging ad- 
vertising copy and also prepares sign 
cards and price tags for the window 
displays. Students who are enrolled in 
both retailing and art classes benefit by 
the relationship of these subjects. 

The school clothing and catering de- 
partments are interested in using the 
demonstration store as an outlet for the 
goods they produce. The store should 
motivate the work in both of these de- 
partments, for students will be encour- 
aged to produce goods that will be sal- 
able in the store. 


REACTIONS OF MERCHANTS TO THE 
STORE IN OPERATION 


Merchants who have taken time to 
visit the demonstration store are im- 
pressed with its modern appearance. 
They find much to praise in the attrac- 
tive small specialty store with light 
walls, fluorescent lights, and “window 
displays.” Too, they can see that the 
stock is well kept and that the records 
are in good order. They agree that the 
demonstration store provides the 
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needed incentive, interest, and oppor- 
tunity for students to learn the retailing 
procedures. 

Students employed in local stores on 
a part-time basis seem to learn a great 
deal more in the demonstration store 
than they do “on the job.” “On the 
job,” they have an assigned duty as 
“order takers,’ stock girls, or errand 
girls. In the demonstration store, they 
do everything from accepting and 
checking in new merchandise to record- 
ing the information in the books of 
account. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ADOPTING 
THIS PROGRAM IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


It is recommended that a school in- 
terested in adopting this type of pro- 
gram undertake it only if there is a 
need for the training in its community. 
The need will depend upon such fac- 
tors as: 

1. A large number of retail stores in 
or near the community where students 
may expect to find employment on 
graduation from high school. 

2. An enrollment in the business 
courses sufficient to warrant two or 
three divisions within the commercial 
department. 

3. In smaller communities, and, 
therefore, in schools where the business 
department is small, the need may arise 
out of the fact that those students who 
are enrolled in the business department 
are not interested in stenography or 
bookkeeping. Such students would ben- 
efit by training in retailing if they have 
the essential personal characteristics. 

Generally, a program of this kind 
should be encouraged by school admin- 
istrators. It is vitally essential that the 
teacher-co-ordinator be experienced in 
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retailing and be able to talk the mer- 
chant’s language. A new teacher, com- 
ing into a community to establish a 
demonstration store, will have diffi- 
culty and will have to spend consider- 
able time getting acquainted. Many 
merchants are cautious and prefer to 
deal with people they know. 

At the beginning, it would be wise to 
limit the number of co-operating mer- 
chants to as few as six because the ac- 
counting for the merchandise requires 
a great deal of detail and the fewer 
accounts to keep, the simpler the work. 
As the system becomes standardized, 
more accounts may be added. Wherever 
possible, the demonstration store 
should have its own checking account. 
Payments for the merchandise sold 
should be made about twice a month 
when the amounts involved are large. 

A change of type of merchandise 
handled by the demonstration store 
may well follow the regular retail cal- 
endar. Such a holiday season as Christ- 
mas lends itself easily to a change to a 
“gift shop,” instead of the “wearing- 
apparel shop.” Aiter Christmas, “clear- 
ance” merchandise may be emphasized. 

One of the handicaps encountered is 
that the students assigned to retail sell- 
ing are assigned for only one period 
daily whereas a double period or even 
a whole half day spent working in the 
store would provide enough time to 
give students more practice in store 
work. 

The size of the class in retail selling 
also will affect the results achieved. 
In order to be most effective, the class 
enrollment should be much smaller 
than the average “‘academic’”’ class load. 
There is not enough activity opportun- 
ity in the demonstration store for more 
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than ten students, at any one time. It is 
impossible for the teacher to divide a 
large class and supervise two different 
groups in two rooms. This method is 
resorted to in some cases, but the re- 
sults are not of high quality. If high- 
school students were not adolescents, 
this might be done with student super- 
vision, but many adolescents do not 
work well without teacher supervision. 


Enthusiastic interest in the store 
may be obtained by continuous adver- 
tising in school publications. A “daily 
reminder” on a daily notice sheet brings 
good results. 

The value of the demonstration store 
cannot be measured by the volume of | 
sales but rather by the quality of sales- 
person this kind of training will 
produce. 





Stuyvesant Town 
(Continued from page 27) 
the entire area. We have done those 
things that we think will be of service 


to the residents of this community. We | 
feel confident that these residents will 
become customers and friends of 
Hearn’s. 
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Will Dollars Save the World?’ 


T. Dart ELLSwortH 


Only dollars can save the world from 
communism and chaos! 

This has been the popular cry ever 
since the nations laid down their arms 
and took up their pens to write the 
“peace.” During their every waking 
hour, Americans have had this premise 
dinned into their minds as unassailable 
truth. Newspapers, magazines, radios, 
churches—all have been used to spread 
this belief. Anyone who dared to raise 
a voice to the contrary has immediately 
been labeled an isolationist, or, worse 
still, a Communist. The whole has con- 
stituted as intense and vicious a propa- 
ganda program as any ever conceived 
by the Communists, the Fascists, or 
the Nazis. 

But I have long wondered about the 
soundness of the premise. My three war 
years in Europe are still a vivid mem- 
ory. I cannot forget the picture of a 
Europe destroyed by war, its national 
and international hatreds and _ jeal- 
ousies, the displaced populations, dis- 
rupted economies and black markets, 
the breakdown of national morals, the 
political corruption, the rampart and 
uncompromising ideologies, race preju- 
dices, the unwillingness of individual 
governments to economize by reducing 
their numbers of workers, the 
driving desire of each nation to build 
and support any army out of all propor- 
tion to its size, the lassitude of the 
people, their supine acceptance of 
American aid, their belief that it is 


civil 


* A review of Henry Hazlitt’s Will Dol- 
lars Save the World? (New York: Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, 1947), 96 pp. 
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America’s duty to clothe, feed, and 
shelter them, and, in general, of a con- 
tinent and its people needing a rebirth 
of moral purpose before progress 
toward a lasting peace or a sound econ- 
omy could be possible. Nothing has 
happened during the seventeen months 
since I left Europe to change that 
picture. 

However, the propaganda has been 
effective. Americans have gradually 
been lulled into a dull stupor. They 
have been induced to forget their own 
problems, to forget that they have not 
yet saved themselves. They have been 
so completely hypnotized that they can- 
not remember their national debt—a 
debt that dwarfs any ever contracted by 
any nation—and that it must eventually 
be paid. They have forgotten that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans, yes, 
even ex-servicemen, are still without 
homes of any kind and that many of the 
already existing American homes are 
either badly in need of repair or lack 
the minimum essentials for modern liv- 
ing. Their perceptions have been so 
dulled that they cannot see those of 
their fellow Americans now out of 
work or those who grow hungrier day 
by day because their wages are inade- 
quate to purchase sufficient food. 
Neither can they realize that they, too, 
may be hungry if the current foreign- 
aid program, based on the opening 
premise, is continued for long. 

Now, at long last, an American—an 
American who is not a Republican 
politician—has dared to question the 
premise. Not only has he dared to 
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question it; he has had the temerity to 
publish his analysis in a pamphlet en- 
titled Will Dollars Save the World? In 
brief, his thinking is that neither Amer- 
ican dollars, nor American food, nor 
American resources can save the 
world: only the economic policies 
adopted by each nation will enable it to 
save itself. 

The author has gone about the job 
of analyzing the problem in a business- 
like and thorough way. He has mar- 
shaled his facts (most of which seem 
unknown to those who favor the pro- 
gram of foreign loans) carefully and 
with considerable logic. He has not 
been afraid to review current statistics 
nor history to find facts to support his 
contentions. 

For instance, he compares prewar 
and postwar European and German 
coal- and steel-production figures. He 
points out that the United States before 
the war produced less than 9 per cent 
of the world’s food and that today this 
figure has only been increased to 12 
per cent. He employs specific cases to 
show how Europe’s overvalued curren- 
cies encourage American exports to 
Europe and discourage American im- 
ports from Europe, and suggests that 
the Bretton Woods agreement probably 
aids and abets the continuation of this 
undesirable condition. He cites a state- 
ment made in 1919 by the late John 
Maynard Keynes, an influential British 
economist, on American loans to 
Europe after the First World War and 
the conditions under which such loans 
should be granted. He goes back 
through the centuries to the time of 
mercantilism to find another parallel. 
He cites figures showing that the 
United States has contributed goods 


and services valued at 17 billion dollars 
to the outside world since the end of the 
war and that the gold and dollars now 
held by the outside world total more 
than 20 billion dollars. 

The author lists Germany as_ the 
world’s number one problem and points 
out that the policies of the occupying 
nations are hindering its recovery and, 
therefore, the recovery of those nations 
formerly closely tied to the German 
economy. He discusses the principles of 
foreign aid and emphasizes that policies 
governing loans are more important 
than the loans themselves. He empha- 
sizes emphatically that foreign loans 
cannot make the United States rich; 
they merely represent an inflationary 
surplus. He asks the very pertinent 
questions, “Can Europe’s needs be 
measured 7’ and “How can the United 
States determine its available surplus ?” 
He reviews the problem of communism 
and the futility of trying to fight it with 
gifts or to buy the good will of any 
nation with dollars. Lastly, he sum- 
marizes his arguments against the cur- 
rent foreign-aid program, states his 
conclusions, and then outlines briefly 
a program that he feels might aid mate- 
rially in solving the world’s current 
economic ills. 

Frankly, the picture of the American 
foreign-aid program painted by the 
author mirrors, generally, the thinking 
of the reviewer who has long wondered 
about its soundness and the sagacity of 
those sponsoring it. For instance, the 
idea of determining whether the loans 
are economic or political is a sound 
business policy as is also the suggestion 
that the United States might put its 
own house in order and then launch an 
agressive and well-conceived program 
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publicizing and extolling the many vir- 
tues of capitalism. The idea that some 
Americans might be suffering from a 
dollar shortage strikes a very personal 
note with the reviewer and with many 
of his friends, service and nonservice, 
who not only have been experiencing 
a dollar shortage but a housing short- 
age as well. Too, the futility of trying 
to purchase the friendship of an indi- 
vidual or a nation is self-evident, for 
if one will sell his friendship for money 
or gifts, he will probably change allegi- 
ance each time a higher bidder comes 
along. Again, the fallacy of needing 
foreign markets to consume our sur- 
plus goods is all too apparent. There 
should be a balance of trade, not an 
unbalance, lest one nation find itself in 
the same position as the poker player 
who has won all of the chips. The fine 
point of determining who is dispensing 
our largess—the official “big shot” or 
Mr. John Q. Citizen—calls to mind the 
“big shot” Army parties that were so 
frequently given during the war. The 
outfit usually contributed the food and 
labor and the generals received the 
publicity and the decorations. Of 
course, a public-relations officer was a 
part of each general officer’s personal 
staff. And history has the terrible habit 
of repeating itself. 

However, the reviewer does wonder 
about two recommendations made by 
the author for the development of a 
“positive program.” They are: (1) that 
the United States return “to a real in- 
stead of a merely technical gold basis 
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for our currency” and that all nations 
be invited “to co-operate in returning 
to a gold standard”; and (2) that 
we “open our markets freely to 
foreign loans.” Questions concerning 
the soundness and desirability of these 
suggestions are raised in the reviewer's 
mind since he seems to recall that both 
were policies that were discarded by 
our government during the period be- 
tween the two World Wars because 
they could no longer operate effectively 
under current world conditions. 

The author of this very excellent 
pamphlet, Henry Hazlitt, has had a 
distinguished career as a_ reporter, 
critic, editor, and author. Mr. Hazlitt 
presently writes the “Business Tides” 
column for Newsweek. He is to be con- 
gratulated for the courage he has 
shown in presenting the other side of 
the case for “Will Dollars Save the 
World?” and for the excellent recep- 
tion it is receiving. His presentation 
should challenge every thinking Amer- 
ican, and its total effect should be to 
cause us to proceed more warily along 
the road of foreign loans. Why should 
we needlessly and hopelessly under- 
mine our economy by haphazardly dis- 
tributing our resources about the 
world? What will happen to the world 
economy if the United States economy 
breaks down? These are questions that 
every American should try to answer 
for himself, and Mr. Hazlitt’s pamphlet 
will assist materially in setting him on 
the road to the right answers. 








Book Notes 


The Marshall Fields, A Study in 
Wealth, by John Tebbel. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947, 
320 pp. 


In an interpretive study attempting to ex- 
plain the motivation of Marshall Field I and 
Marshall Field III, Mr. Tebbel has brought 
into convenient form the history of the great 
Marshall Field store, from Marshall Field’s 
first contact with it pretty well to the 
present. The outlines of the history of the 
store are typical: a young man of no means 
starts out in a menial position in a store, 
works hard, saves his money, and soon ac- 
quires a partnership. In a remarkably short 
period, he develops a set of cardinal princi- 
ples of retailing: he avoids debt and the 
extension of long credit; he departmentalizes 
his store early; he offers a constantly wider 
variety of merchandise; he taps European 
sources of supply; he follows a consistent 
price-line policy ; and he earns the confidence 
of his customers by unfailingly fair dealing. 
And in his early maturity, he becomes a 
dominant factor in retailing. 

It is strange that this bleak statement 
could apply equally well to John Wanamaker 
or to R. H. Macy, or to any one of a dozen 
founders of great department stores. Indeed, 
there must have been a startling similarity in 
intellectual endowments among such men 
as Marshall Field, John Wanamaker, and 
R. H. Macy. 

The book at hand is undoubtedly of inter- 
est to the historian of retailing and con- 
tributes a very great deal to the understand- 
ing of Marshall Field and Company as it 
now exists. But its major service is the 
painstaking analysis of a personality who 
had a genius for merchandising. 

Our great department stores were almost 
without exception the children of individual 
merchants, who were able to build and ad- 
minister them even after they attained to 
large size. Yet today we regard even the 
medium-sized department store as a complex 
organization to be administered by a func- 
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tionalized staff of highly paid executives, 
Decisions are made after fact finding and 
conference. And the decisions may not be 
made rapidly. Management is typically ap- 
pointed and represents owners of stock. 
Great risks are avoided when possible. 

This study of Marshall Field emphasizes 
once more the question in regard to what 
manner of men it took to pioneer success- 
fully in the department-store field. Certainly 
they were men touched with genius. They 
were men who could master almost infinite 
detail yet make large decisions quickly. They 
had iron constitutions. They worked fifteen 
to eighteen hours a day. Until they were 
well established and rich, they had no inter- 
ests apart from their stores. They selected 
subordinates with skill but exacted the last 
ounce of labor and loyalty from them. They 
possessed either unusual foresight or un- 
usual luck. 

Do we have such merchants today? Mr. 
Tebbel’s book comes near to answering these 
questions and is to be highly recommended 
to anyone who is interested in studying the 
qualities which make for unusual success in 
retailing. 

The latter part of the book includes a 
sympathetic and revealing study of Marshall 
Field IlI—a study of inherent interest, but 
not particularly pertinent to the purpose of 
this JOURNAL. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Frequently it is refreshing and profitable 
in terms of ideas and applications to leave 
the narrow limits of one’s own field to study 
related problems in neighboring fields. Al- 
though not specifically related to retailing, 
the three books noted below deal with tools 
that the retailer uses and may, therefore, 
stimulate and guide him in their use. 


Profitable Direct Mail Methods, by 
Robert Stone. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 452 pp. 

The subject of direct mail is dealt with 


from the manufacturer’s point of view in 
terms of specific jobs which may be accom- 
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plished by this medium. Effective use is made 
of actual plans and forms. The testing of 
direct mail is discussed. 


Newspaper Advertising, by John V. 
Lund. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947, 459 pp. 


Professor Lund’s book fills in a gap on 
local advertising in newspapers by sighting 
on the small-town newspaperman and his 
problems. 

From the evolution of advertising to the 
newspaper’s relation with advertisers, the 
reader is led through the mechanics involved 
in the preparation of advertising. The useful- 
ness of mat services is discussed. The legal 
and ethical aspects of advertising are 
considered. 

If you have wondered what the newspaper 
advertising man does, or why he is as he is, 
you may find the answer in the publishing 
and teaching experience which Professor 
Lund condenses in this book. 


Printers’ Ink Refresher Course in Ad- 
vertising, Selling, and Merchan- 
dising, by the Staff of Printers’ 
Ink. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1947, 249 pp. 


This “demand book” grew from the “Re- 
fresher Course” column of Printers’ Ink, the 
advertising trade journal. While the book 
does not treat retail problems specifically, 
retailers will have special interest in the sec- 
tions on consumer contests, premiums, free 
and special deals, and in a unit entitled “How 
to Help Retailers Avoid Overstocking.” 

Howard M. Cowee 


Meeting the Special Problems of Small 
Business, by the Research and 
Policy Committee for Economic 
Development. New York: Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
1947, 59 pp. 

This objective and factual study is one of 

a series conducted by the Committee for 


Economic Development. The booklet is di- 
vided into two parts: “The Place of Small 
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Business in Our Economy” and “The Special 
Problems of Small Business.” The second 
topic is further divided into “Management,” 
“Financing and Taxation,” and “Competitive 
Opportunities.” 

Among the conclusions drawn by the com- 
mittee, we note: “Universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools could profitably give in- 
creased attention in their curricula to train- 
ing for careers in small business. Courses and 
activities dealing with specific needs of 
smaller enterprises should be made available 
through night classes or extension services 
for those unable to attend regular school 
sessions.” 

Quoting further, “The Committee offers 
as one of its major recommendations that 
the existing Federal legislation relating to 
competition and business practices—the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, Miller-Tydings 
Amendment, Clayton Act, Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Robinson-Patman Act, etc., 
—be re-examined and recast into a consistent 
body of legislation that clarifies objectives 
and represents the application of reasonable 
principles and methods to further these 
objectives.” 

The reviewer recommends this study as 
required reading for all who are interested 
in the preservation of the small business and 
particularly to those interested in retailing. 

Single copies may be obtained free by 
writing to the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 

Richard E. Westervelt 


Merchandising Arithmetic for Retail 
Training, by Irene M. Chambers. 
Revised edition. New York: Per- 
sonnel Group, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 1947, 53 pp. 


This short manual by Miss_ Irene 
Chambers of the Prince School of Retailing, 
Simmons College, is an excellent version of 
the original edition published in 1931. The 
subject matter includes profit-and-loss state- 
ments, the retail method of inventory, buying 
plans, mark-on, price lines, and discounts. 
Each of the nine chapters is composed of a 
brief explanation of the subject, a list of 
review questions, and a group of problems. 
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The liberal use of charts aids the reader to 
understand the textual explanations. 
Elmer O. Schaller 


Paint Power and How to Sell It, by 
Lenore Kent. Washington, D.C.: 
National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, Inc., in co-oper- 
ation with the Business Education 
Service, Vocational Division, 
United States Office of Education, 
1947, 350 pp. 


This text, designed primarily to be used 
with the conference method of instruction 
with trade groups, is nevertheless admirably 
adapted to more usual classroom use and to 
the general reader. Ostensibly, it is an intro- 
ductory presentation, yet its coverage is so 
broad and so thorough that it can offer many 
suggestions to the established and successful 
merchant. 

The major emphasis of the book is on 
merchandise information, color, and paint 
styling. The author’s style and the make-up 
of the book are so skillfully integrated that 
it reads as easily as a light novel. Many 
black-and-white illustrations lend interest 
and point the text helpfully. 

A pamphlet, Paint Power and How to 
Teach It, is available as a teaching aid to 
instructors using the book as a text and 
offers a variety of test questions and discus- 
sion topics. 

This reviewer recommends the book not 
only for teaching purposes but for its stim- 
ulation to the retailer who carries paints. 

Richard E. Westervelt 


Operating Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
by Max Malin and S. Herbert 
Unterberger. Washington, D.C.: 
Labor Relations Information Bu- 
reau, 1947, 47 pp. 


This monograph, authored by men of wide 
experience in the field of labor relations, 
makes a functional arrangement of the 
phases of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 that bear on business operations, 
It includes a complete copy of the law cross- 
referenced with the subject matter and is 
designed to give the businessman, student, or 
teacher a handbook or guide for the reading 
of the law as it applies to various practical 
situations that may face any business at any 
time. It attempts to handle such questions 
as “. . . . who has obligations and what 
kinds, what is permitted under the law and 
what should be avoided—and why.” At a 
time when forces are being marshaled on 
many sides to test the effectiveness and 
legality of the Act, it behooves those who 
are interested in the legal foundation of our 
country’s labor-management relationship to 
become familiar with the Act as it now 
stands. This publication will prove a valu- 
able aid in so doing. Since it is, in the main, 
a handbook, it is proper that the authors 
should have retained a great deal of the 
wording of the Act. However, a few case 
examples to illustrate key points and terms 
would have the effect of making the bro- 
chure even more understandable and en- 
lightening for the reader who has no prior 
familiarity with the law. 

James L. McEwen 
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Our Contributors 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom is so well 
known among the retailing fraternity 
that he needs no introduction. He is 
professor of marketing at Columbia 
University and president of the Lim- 
ited Price Variety Stores Association. 
He has been called upon by the Federal 
Government frequently for guidance 
and direction of projects touching on 
marketing and on retailing in particu- 
lar. He has been president of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association and of the 
New York Sales Executives. He 
started his long career of writing with 
Retail Selling and Store Management 
in 1913; a general Handbook of Mar- 
keting under his editorship is about to 


appear. 


John J. McCarthy is director of the 
Central Sales Training Office of Gim- 
bel Brothers and Saks Fifth Avenue 
stores in New York. Prior to coming 
to his present position, he was, for 
seven years, director of training with 
the General Electric Corporation and 
for two of these years was associate 
district director for the War Man- 
power Commission (T.W.I. Division 
for Southern New England). During 
his three years with the United States 
Army he was, successively, assistant 
director of training, Officers’ School ; 
supervisor of Supervisory Training 
Programs for the Army _ Service 
Forces ; a member of the United States 
Group Control Council at Berlin; and, 
finally, in charge of all training pro- 
grams for organizing labor resources 
among civilian population in Germany. 


Richard E. Westervelt is a teaching 
fellow in retailing, New York Univer- 
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sity School of Retailing. Prior to his 
war service, he was a store manager for 
J. J. Newberry Company and was at 
one time a teacher of economics. Dur- 
ing the war he was an officer in the 
Post Exchange System and at the end 
of the war became souvenir buyer for 
the Eighth Army Exchange in Japan 
and China. 


Hilda Jonas was, at the time 
the field work for the study of intra- 
store television was in progress, a re- 
search associate of the Bureau of Retail 
Research of the School of Retailing. 
She is a graduate of Adelphi College 
and has been a graduate student at 
New York University and at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble. During the war 
years she served with the Office of War 
Information, Psychological Warfare 
Branch, Allied Force Headquarters, in 
North Africa and Italy, gathering, 
analyzing, and editing material to be 
used for Allied Army propaganda pur- 
poses. At present she is doing consult- 
ing work on problems of retail-sales 
promotion. 


Gordon L. Williams is assistant to 
the Director of Research and Planning 
of the W. T. Grant Company and a 
graduate student in the evening divi- 
sion of the New York University 
School of Retailing. He went directly 
to the Grant Company after graduation 
from Bates College and has completed 
the Store Management Training Pro- 
gram in that company. During five 
years in the United States Army, he 
held every enlisted grade, received a 
commission in the Adjutant General’s 
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Department, taught Army administra- 
tion, supervised an educational recon- 
ditioning program at a general hospital, 
and was released with the rank of cap- 
tain. For the past year, he has super- 
vised Grant’s suggestion system as a 
part of his work on systems and 
procedures. 


John Pearl is sales-promotion mana- 
ger and publicity director of Hearn 
Department Stores, New York City. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Sales 
Promotion Division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. During 
the war, he served as Brooklyn war- 
bond chairman. He has also been 
treasurer of the Retail Advertising 
Executives Club of Metropolitan New 
York. Mr. Pearl previously has been 
sales-promotion manager of the Namm 
Store, Brooklyn, and prior to his con- 
nection with the Namm Store was an 
account executive with Albert Frank- 


Guenther Law, advertising agency, 
New York City. 


Joseph M. Goloff is a research fel- 
low, New York University School of 
Retailing. He holds a master’s degree 
in retailing from New York Univer- 
sity. Before his war service, in which 
he was a captain in the Finance Divi- 
sion of the United States Army, he 
worked for a public-accounting firm. 


Mrs. Sylvia Stanitis is a teacher in 
the Edison Vocation and Technical 
High School, Mount Vernon, New 
York, where she is in charge of instruc- 
tion in retailing. She has just com- 
pleted the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Science in Retailing, New 
York University School of Retailing. 


T. Dart Ellsworth is instructor in 
retailing, School of Retailing, New 
York University, and managing editor 
of the JoURNAL OF RETAILING. 





